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A HA T.T.nWKKN PA IITY. 

^rilEUK is no lime in all llic year in wliich even llic 
I most incmUilouscnii be so ininresscd ns at Halloween. 
01(1 and wise folk—yes, even tlie young folks of today, 
who can explain away the family mystcrv and have a 
reason for everything, have been known to look over their 
shoulder on entering a dark room on Halloween. And 
there Is a story told of a very learned and sceptieal pro- 
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fe=sor Imving turned ])a1c when requested to go un to n 
certain dnrk hiill nnd bring from u fnr corner oi U n 
bundle of filicks, nnd when he wns chided for hU hesUn* 
lion, jujswering, “ No! no! I do not believe in gliosts, but 
I .should not like to meet one thin eve." 

Jhit llnlktween ghosts are apt to be “sac blythesome 
an’ sae bonnie” that oven the professor was not so badly 
fi ightoned at meelingone. Althoiighbo never made known 
what Incantations lie used to allay Ids fears, certain it was 
Hint lie succeeded, for when he returned he brought not 
only the bundle of .sticks lie bad been sent for, butbonnic 
.lean Ihown.whom he had met half-way on the stairs, she 
having been sent by u mischievous compaulon from an¬ 
other part of the house on the .same errnud at the same 
time. 

In getting ttj> a Halloween party keep everything as 
Secret as possilde, nnd greater will be the fun and mys¬ 
tery. Of course your guests must be selected with care, 
and it la bc.st not to let your invitation list bo known to 
any except to tliosc of your friends who arc to help in the 
wilcli dance or oilier events of tlie evening. 

It was iny good fortune, not many years ago, to re- 
cidve an invitation to such a parly, and great was the 
fun and good-will that evening. 

The invitations were all hand-written on cards deco¬ 
rated with water-color drawings of witclie.s, black cats, 
brooms, wilcli-bazel blossoms, and snatches of verse. On 
iny card tlie invitation began: 

•* t.’oino speml \v| ti9 a hnppy niclil, 

And crack a joke llioglllicr," 

And on the back of Ibo card were the following inslnic- 
lions-.- 

1. Yoa will plciiftc keep y«mr InvItaUon a rccrct. 

9, lU* nt Hie Hide door of Holly Ixidgo nt eight o’clock exactly. 

a. Iteve;d yottr Identity to no one, 

4. ypeak not a word to any one until the clock etrlkcs nine. 

Hy Order of the Witch of the Kvening. 

So I went to the party in full faith nnd great mysteiy, 

• on the verge, ns it were, of di.scovcring things. 'What 
these tliMigs were to ho I knew not, nnd that is really the 
right way to go to kucIi an entcilaiument. Tlie house in 
which Hu* party took place was one of the new old-fnsli- 
ioned kind, 'i'hc entrance hall was n long low-roofed 
room, with a huge lireplacc at one cud and a broad stair¬ 
way at the oilier. Of course Ibis was wlicrc most of Hie 
festivities of Hie evening were lo ltd;c place. Tlio liouso 
was called Holly Lodge, from the quantity of bolly-trccs 
that surrounded it, and now great biuiclics and branches of 
holly decorated the walls nnd corners nnd stairway. The 
mystery-room was on llic second landing, nt the end of a 
long hall, and had no light save that lent by the moon, 
which liapponcd to ho in all her glory for the night. 

I knew that the side door nt which I was bidden lo enter 
led from a short hallway into the state dining-room, and I 
wondered a little at having to enter there; hut eight o'clock 
found me there, one of at least thirty, none of whom 1 re¬ 
cognized. It certainly was very weird, that silent com- 
pany standing in the white moonlight. For each one of 
u.s had entered so into the spirit of the evening that we all 
had contrived to arrive and take our places before the 
closed door.s in as mysterious n way ns possible. 

A gong or bell pealed forth eight, aiid then the doors, 
without any one appearing, opened, and we tiled silently 
into the outer htdl, and from there one by one into a little 
side room, where were moved our wraps, nnd were given 
a card b}* the whispering allemlanl; us no two persons 
were allowed in this room together, we were none the 
wiser as to who lm<l come. From this room we slipi)C(l 
into the grand dlniiig-liall of the Lodge, and sat down on 
the flrst chair we found. The liglit was so dim that it was 
just possible to lind u chair, nnd impossible lo recognize 
any one. 

No one spoke, and tlierc would not have hecii a sound, 
except for the rustic of the girls’ skirls, had I notcarelc.ss- 
ly dropped my fan in trying to fasten the card that had 
been given me, and wliich I found out afterward bore the 
number of my scat at the table on it and tlic order of dan- 
cln.ir. 

The gentlemen of the party were going through the 
same mysterious entrance at Hie oHicr end of the hall. 

After wo were all seated, aiui had waited in wondering 
silence for perhaps live minutes, somewhere away in the 
distance a clock began to strike, the tones getting louder 
ns each stroke was rung out until the last one; then there 
was a blast of trumpets, tlie electric lights wore turned 
on, and in an instant all were on llieir feet and ex- 
changing greetings, and uttering exclamations of surprise 
at the bcaullful supper table that in some queer way seem¬ 
ed suddenly uncovered, and displaying a most tempting 
Jinay of eatables. The elTcct was wonderful and wcirci 
beyond everything. Of course the hostess Imd been very 
e.avoful, in her choice of guests, that only people fond of 
r'uch other, or whom she wished to inalcc so, wore present; 
for that reason she had allotted us each a special scat at the 
tuhlc.atid then' w;isgieat fun hunting up our partners and 
Iilaec.s, although tint person—man or woman—who hap¬ 
pened to be on our left when the clock struck nine was 
supposed lo in .some way help on the fate said to he in 
store for one, 

Hut that supper table was one never to forget. There 
was absolutely nothing on.it to cat, nnd j’cl it seemed 
loaded with the most delicious cakes, pies, fruit, nnd so 
on. A huge pic at one end was found to contain brooms 
of fortune, tiny little straw brooms with silver liandles. 
The apple.s and oranges were made of silk and paper, a 
printed forluno either tied to the-stem or found inside; 
the cups of chocolate with cotton cream were only cases 
for fortune boun,'^. There were plates and baskets of 
ciackcrs (dfduly little sachets), emery strawberries, nnd 
tomato pin-cushions. 

When every dish laid revealed its mystery to us the 
band struck up a merry tune, nnd we danced by couples 
into the great hail. There those wlio had been drilled for 
days before danced the witch dance, standing hack to 
buck, and led by old Mother Goose, or rather the Witch 
of Honda. Then followed the Yiigiiiia Reel. This dance 
broke up by couplo nher couple dropping out after once 
going down the middle to hunt for Halloween apples. 

'I'lie.se apples had been hid in all sorts of out-of-the- 
way places, in the hall and on the stairs nnd up to the flrst 
landing—no further, it was understood. 

As each oao found an apple ho or she hurried back lo 
Hic groat fireplace, nnd stnmllng before the Arc, pared it 
very carefully, then turning three times around and re¬ 
penting the following doggerel, 


*‘.St. Simon and 8t, Jude, 

On you I iniiet Intrude, 

For by Hits paring 1 wlah to dkeover 
The first letter of my own true lover,” 

she threw the paving over her left shoulder. Of course 
it fell in the proper way and formed some sort of a letter. 

The gentlemen entered ns heartily into tills a.s tlio girls, 
and were, or pretended to he, as earnest in discovering a let¬ 
ter as the girls, although only' three out of thirty men suc¬ 
ceeded in getting a whole paring, and a broken one wii.s 
of course no use. 

Then came counting the apple seeds and burning nuts— 
Hiat is, casting two nuts into the fire logcHier, aiul if they 
burnt nicely together and did not fly apart, then the pco- 
I)le for whom they were named were sure to live hni)pily 
together all their lives. 

While the nuts were being burnt threo great black cats 
came into tlio room, nnd Hie reading of fortunes, not only 
by the nuts, but by the way pussy acted, was entered into 
with great enthusiasm. If pussy sat down beside you, 
then peace nnd prosperity were assured you; if she rubbed 
herself against you, it was rare good luck. If she yawned, 
ns cats will sometimes do, take care that your fortune does 
not call y’ou twice. If she ran away u’om you it was a 
stnc sign that you lind u secret that you would have lo 
tell heforo seven days were passed. If she jumped up on 
or into your lap, great would be your good fortune. 

Suddenly the hosicas drew our attention to the three 
cals, who at a word from licr formed themselves in a line 
in front of the fire, nnd sat ns though llaleniiig. Then we 
were aware that the lights were out, and that only that of 
the great lire filled Iho room witli its queer rays. For 
some one had thrown blue and green powder into the Are, 
and while wc were wondering, suddenly a witch appeared, 
who carried a broom Hint ns she moved seemed to shower 
gold-dust in every <lircction. When in front of the fire 
she suddenly stopped, nnd called, Erebus, Hciidn, Imp, 
and the three cats ran to her nnd jumped to licr shoulders 
and arms, Wc fairly gasped; but when she began, in 
the sweetest, clearest, and quaintest manner, to cimnt a 
song in (he minor, our surprise nnd delight almost got the 
bettor of our niaimers. The song was only a short one, nnd 
as she began to chant she slowly stepped backward, dis¬ 
appearing altogether with the last word heliind a heavy 
curtain. Then there came the sound of bagpipes, nnd in 
a moment wc were all donning overshoes and wraps to 
go into lh3 near field and gather kale-stocks. Of course 
they lind been put there for our special benefit, nnd of 
course they were all ns crooked ns crookCs' could bo; and 
so wc decided to burn them all in a Iieap on the blazing 
ball fire, each one being cast into the fire with a wish. 

Then we were once more bidden lo supper; but this 
time the meal was no witch’s supper, although it would 
not have been correct without the great Halloween cake, 
wliich conialiied a ring, a bulton7nnd a sixpence, and 
which fell apart into tlic proper number of slices when 
the hostess tapped it wiili tlic witch’s broom, which was 
said to have been captured from tbnl pcison ns she left 
the house, for this purpose. 

The ring in some mysterious way found its way into 
the rigiit piece of cake, for the young girl who got it was 
tlic first of the party to he married during the following 
year, nnd she very jiroperly married the man wlio got the 
button, thereby saving lilm tlie disgrace of becoming an 
old baclielor. 

Hut signs will sometimes fail, nnd Hio young girl who 
got the sixpence, nnd was ibcreby promised a forluue, not 
only did not get one, but lost what she had; only other 
signs came true, in that she not only married the man of 
licr choice, biit 1ms lived happily over since, and counts 
all her good luck from the night of Hie Halloween party 
at Holly Lodge. jMrhah Mitchem,. 
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LL-TIAT,LOWS cvc, tlio 31st of October, 
dates so far back among the festival 
^ (lavs of alitiimilv that it brinirs ns to 
the age when tlio Druids held their aimual 
harvest festival. It was the evening before 
one of the greatest of the early festal days, and 
when the Christian era began, it was still kept, 
hut dedicated to the eve of All-hallows, with 
All Saints’ day following. Among the noems 
of Kohert Hums many (luaint references arc 
found ns to the custom of celebrating the rites 
in old Scotl and. 

It is a charming evening to dine one’s 
friends, to have a pelit souper, as the occa¬ 
sion in itsdf gives rise to many little en¬ 
tertainments of a fun-making nature, tinged 
with a spice of the mysterious. The table 
must of course be round, and twelve guests 
should be the number asked, a lucky number. 
In front of each plate place one of the minia¬ 
ture papier-mache jack-o’-lanterns seen in the 
second illustration from the foot of the i)ngc. 
Light the candle found inside, and turn the 
lights of the chandelier rather low. lletween 
the lanterns lay wreaths of fern or smilax, 
slightly curving in the middle, and this effect 
with the lanterns produces a beautiful finish 
to the centrepiece, which may be a huge witch 
cake slightly raised on an elevation concealed 
hy autumn leaves or yellow chrysanthemums 
—the color scheme which best accords with 
the evening. 'I’lie witch cake is seen in the 
third picture from the foot of the page, and 
is composed of ns many wdilto boxes as there 
are guests. The cake is hold in one largo 
round shape by means of a ribbon circling 
around tlm ’ ixcs and tied in a bow, while at 
the centre of the top stands the little witch 
with broom in hand. The color of the witch 
and box trimmings may be made to suit the 
color scheme of the table decorations. If extra 
light is needed, twelve tall candles without 
screens may be lighted around the cake. Each 
box cover is hand-painted with illuminated 
verso; the box is filled with cake, while one 
of the slices contains the lucky ring. As a 
name card and favor, thci bonbon-box with a 


witch on top is delightful. It should bo at the 
loft of the guest’s jjlate, and the name of the 
guest should bo inscribed on one side of the 
white box. A uniciue menu card is seen at the 
top of the page in the shape of a hazelnut, 
which, as every one knows, comes from the 
mysterious hazel-bush, the sticks of which arc 
gathered for the witch’s broom. This card is 
a perfect copy of the real nut and contains 
two white leaves in the centre. Fanciful 
names should bo devised for the menu, as 
follows: 

Lucifer’s Pudding-stones. 

Little Pucks. 

Titania’s Broth. 

Neptune’s Delight. 
i^fortnls’ Food in a Fairy’s King. 

Earth Boses. Pixies’ Ammunition. 

Oberon’s Delight. 

A North Pole Dainty. 

Witch Cake. 

Druids’ OlTcring. 

Wood Elves’ Delight. 

A Gift from ^Mother Woldrum. 

The inulding-stones arc simply white grapes 
detached from the stems, chilled thoroughly, 
and heaped in the half shell of a small 
orange; the cover is laid snugly over, the 
whole tied with a broad band of ribbon. Tliis 
should bo in place before the guests arc 
seated. To properly prepare the orange, cut 
in two hemispheres hy zigzag lines, like the 
teeth in a jack-o’-lantern, scrape out the pulp 
and place the shells in ice-water until needed; 
then allow them to partly dry. This may bo 
done the day before, and if a few maraschino 
cherries are added to the grapes they will he 
the more attractive and appetizing. Titania’s 
broth is a golden julienne, with many devices 
of stars, clover leaves, etc., cut out of beets, 
carrots, and white turnips with a vegetable- 
cutter. 

Little pucks arc o.vsters on the half shell. 
Neptune’s delight is lobster or salmon cro¬ 
quettes. ^Mortal’s food in a fairy ring is fdet 
do boauf with mushroom sauce. Earth roses 
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lire wliito potatoes peeled with a spiral knifo 
and boiled, then laid in cream and hot butter 
with finely chopped parsley, then slightly 
drained and served. Pixie’s ainnninition is 
green pease. Oheron’s delight is the salad, 
served with hot cheese-straws; it is of lettuce 
with chopped grape-fruit, nuts, and niayon- 
naiso dressing. A north-pole dainty is of 
course ice-cream, a Tortoni bisque, or a char¬ 
lotte in a sugar case with whipped cream. 
Druids’ offering, if properly served, will score 
a great success. At this point the guests arc 
requested to extinguish their jack-o’-lanterns, 
tlie chandelier lights are obscured, and at the 
precise moment when the room is in darkness 
a waiter enters bearing an apparently blazing 
tray, setting it in front of the host, who serves 
the guests. It proves to be tangerine oranges 
with the upper half of the skin of each turned 
uj) to form a cup, which is filled with burning 
brandy, 'riio guests each make a wish, and 
the light that burns longest brings the ful- 
fihiK'nt of that guest’s wi.sh in the near future. 
Just as darkness falls again the chandelier is 
relighted, the guests break off the cup, setting 
it carefully on the plate, and sweeten it with 
the two lumps of sugar found beside the 
orange. They break off the tangerine lobes, 
and dipjiing them in the nectar, proceed to eat 
them. Wood elves’ delight is nuts and raisins 
and red apples. The apples are pared in one 
stri]), which is thrown over the shoulder to 
form the initials of one’s true love. A separate 
dish of nuts forms Mother ^feldrum’s gift 
and is composed of papier-mache nuts, as seen 
at the foot of the page. There is one for each 
guest, and as the nut is opened it reveals a 
fortune inside. The witch cake is served with 
the ice-cream. Coffee is served right after the 
ice, or in the library or drawing-room affer 
siqiiier, where a maid enters bearing a tray of 
wish-bones, gilded and tied with gold ribbon, 
for the Quests to pull and wish on. 

Such a supiier is easy to prepare where one 
has the benefit of the city shops, which jiro- 
vide all the clever, unique little devices that 
give the distinctive touch. But where one 
must contrive for one’s self there is considera¬ 
ble skill and ingenuity required to make a 
success of the affair. To take up the matter 
in detail, the little witches are really the most 
difficult item in the list, and this obstacle 
may be surmounted easily by dressing little 
dolls in loose frocks of black with tall red 
conical caps and giving each a little broom 
made out of wisjis from the housemaid’s 


broom. The witch cake, of course, would be 
a difficulty if one must liavc it in tlie boxes; 
but tb.is touch of elegance is really not essen¬ 
tial, and a big cake cut in slices w-" serve the 
purpose admirably. Take a round tiii spice- 
box with sharp edge and cut down into the 
ver.v centre of the big cake before the slices 
are cut; then cut each slice out, radiating from 
this round centre. There is left, thus, a little 
round for the witch’s scat, whicli is not dis¬ 
turbed ns the slices are served. 

If you cannot get the little papier-mache 
jack-o’-lanterns use big yellow apiiles or 
oranges hollowed out instead. Put a small 
wax night light in each. 

The menu cards will not bo found difficult 
if one has any .skill with a brush. If not, one 
might use English walnut shells, carefully 
split and glued to a card with a small bit of 
paper poking out of each, bearing the names 
of the dainty menu. The same plan of English 
walnut shells will serve for the fortunes 
at the end of dinner. A mock horoscope may 
be written on a sheet of thin iiajier and folded 
into each nut, the shell being tied together 
again with a gold ribbon or cord. 

To prepare the tangerine oranges cut the 
skin in points around the circuinferonce, and 
tear off one half, leaving the other side intact. 
iMow turn back carefully this half .skin to 
form a cup with pointed rim, and loosen 
slightly the small i cctions of the fruit at the 
other end, so that they nia.y be spread out to 
form a solid standard for the cup in which 
the brandy is to be burned. This cup is left 
attached very slightly to the fruit, so that it 
may be loosened without spilling the liquid. 

Any variations in the menu should be fol¬ 
lowed by corresponding alterations of the 
titles of the dishes, hut in most instances the 
names given will serve even for a different 
article. A crea'm sou)), served in cups, will be 
perfectly correct in place of the usual clear 
beef soup. This may bo of celery, tomato, or 
pease, and may bo accompanied by little crou¬ 
tons of fried bread. These should bo cut 
very small to be served with a soup in cups. 
If oysters are not obtainable, any kind of ti.sh, 
filleted and twisted into little round shapes, 
caught witli a tiny wooden toothpick and 
dipped in flour and fried in hot fat, may be 
sulistitutcd. Or, where no fresh fish is pos¬ 
sible, use canned salmon, jiicked up and 
creamed in little ramekins or made in cro- 
ipiettes and served with a sauce, tartnre. As in 
planning all suppers or dinners, it is so often 
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II ciiso of “ first oatoli your 
have and tluai roast it,” 

(lu'se suii'gesi ions as to 
suhstitute dishes arc of¬ 
fered. 

'file hurnintr tnngcrine.s 
having lieen disiiosed of, 
and the eoffeo and cigars 
lieing a thing of the iiast, 
tlio coninanv again 
asscnildes in the 
drawing-room, and 
here the ingenuity 
of the lioste.ss may 
again come into iday. 

The room may i)(' 
lighted hy jack-o'- 
lanterns only, and a 
delightfully ghostly 
effect will he thus 
])rodiieed. 'I'lieso hig 
lanterns should he 
made of inunpkins— 
nice hig yellow ones 
—with the inside 
scooped out and eyes, 
nose, and moutli cut 
in one .side. Tlie stem end 
is cut out ill a circle ahoiit 
six inches in diamotor, and 
is lifted off and put hack 
when the lantern has been 
lighted. Candles arc used, 
as a general rule, in these 
lanterns, hut a more ghost- 
l.V effect nia.v he jiroducod 
hy using small alcohol-lamps. 

If the weather permit, n lire of 
driftwood on the hearth is a 
tine addition to the effect, and 
after or before the usual Tfal- 
loween games a fagot story¬ 
telling contest is a good jdaii. 

Each guest is given a little bunch of twigs, 
and while those twigs hum the guest must 
tell a gho.st-story, the loiigtli depending on 
Iiow swiftly ho tiirows his twigs on the fire. 


A ])leasant and amusing 
diversity in the game of 
story-telling may be to se¬ 
lect partners fiy the pre¬ 
sentation of a little card 
to eacli guest. Konu'o 
naturally takes Juliet for 
a i)artner, and Gabriel 
takes Evangeline. The 
cards may be tiny 
witch brooms, red for 
the girls and black 
for the men, with the 
name attached or 
written on the back. 
When Komeo has 
reached the end of 
his fagot, leaving h's 
story, so to apeak, 
hanging in air, Juliet 
must immediately 
take u]) the thread 
and finish it while 
her twigs are being 
consumed. 

The usual Hal¬ 
loween games are al¬ 
as ghostly 
thrilling as ])ossible. 
While there is no element 
of the supernatural about 
paring a])plcs and burning 
nuts side by side, and blow¬ 
ing out candles, and bob¬ 
bing for apples in a tub of 
water, the nreceding tales 
of weird haiiponings are sup¬ 
posed to have prepared the 
nerves of the company to jump 
at anything, and in a party 
of young persons where there 
are incipient romances and 
plenty of good-fellowship, there 
will always be felt a keen interest in these 
trials. If new romances are not started 
the, match-making hostess will bo disap¬ 
pointed. 



HAi.uowKUX 1 Axems. 
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A HALLOWEEN EROLIO. 

«Y MUS. V. M. HOWAUW. 

A TIU K STOHY. 

“I cJrt'iui liallowoon,” •pinvoretl *• rncic 
Tote” Harrows trcnnilously: “hoys an* 
gals a oarcoiin’ ’round, tiek taidiin’ and a 
doin’ iniscliiof wlierever they can liiul it to 
do. 1 tldnk the ;)»)dice ought to take 'em 
wherever \\wy lind ‘om, and it 1 ^Yas a 
younger man it ^Yonldu't be Iiealtliy for ’em 
to tr.v any of their tricks around tit*/ 
itrimiscs.” 

•* I guess they won't disturb us this year, 
I’oier,*’ answere<i a still weaker, more trem¬ 
ulous voice from tlie be<l. “We haven’t 
anything they can move around as 1 know 
of,’’ 

“They’ll lind suthin', if ‘tain’t no morc'n 
a*scttiu' the wood’us door o^ the hinges. 
I wish that pile o’ church wooil was under 
kiver,” fretted the old man as he hobbled 
about painfully, pulling tilings in onler for 
the night. The wife bad been coutined to 


her bed for a week, with a Blow, nervons 
fever, and life looked a little more gloomy 
than UBUal to the hUBband, as ho miBBcd her 
cheerful compardouHUip about the house. 
“’I’oarBliko my old back never <lld creak and 
igriimblo HO at liftin’ and Hawin’ as it does 
thh pnrHuing the Hubject of the 

wood, “but it’a got to bo done. It’a a 
dfogf/i’ temptation in tJiofacoo* Jhovidcnco 
to expect that wood to Htand there an' not 
take wiigB. i’m sure theru’H been tam- 
periii' on one end of the pile now,” 

“ Well, don't worry, Peter,” repeated the 
old wife, Boolhlugly. “Try an' get a good 
night’H rest anil yon can go at It with a 
bolter heart tomorrow morning. TI»o church 
folks won't expect yon to do nioro’n you 
can. Hrotliur Thornton was saying just 
ycBtorday iiow nice an' clean you kept the 
church.'' 

It was barely nine o'clock hi the evening 
when the aged jiair were safely lioused in 
bed, their troubles forgoUen in the blessing 
of slceii. They wore naturally good filoepers 
besides having each a deaf ear, which they 
turned upward, elTectually shutting out the 
clanking of the electric cars puHt their dour 
as well as other sounds. 

Half a block away stood the cliiireh, the 
care of which devolved upon the feeble old 
couple. When the wife was well it was her 
])rido and delight to see tliat no speck of 
dust gathered on the sacred desk, that the 
gas sliades were polished to tlio highest re- 
llectivo degree, and wiien she was ill her 
husband was cipinUy scrupulous, though 
his eyes were not so keen as hers to detect 
housowilcly delects. It was his duty also 
to prepare the fuel for the furnace fires, 
and the lung jdlo of cord wood had to be 
sawed before it was ready for use, a task 
which every year bec.iaic more diflicult. It 
was a precious pile, the freewill offering of 
many a hard*worklng farmer, and Peter 
guarded it as the apple of his eye. What 
would he have thought could he have seen 
the stealthy crowd who were g.itlieriDg 
arountl his treasure while ho wandered In 
the land of dreams. There were young men 
witli s.'iws and satvbucks, whose first move 
was to force the basement window’. 

“You crawl lu, Tad, and hang up the 
lantern,” said one, evidently the leader, as 
the window gave way. “ Hero, Neddie, you 
follow—you chaps who are small must do 
the basement work, while we big fellows 
carry on tlio war outside.” 

Five of the more slender fellows crept 
through the opening and reported them¬ 
selves ready for business. 

“My! wouldn't old Peter's eyes stick out 
U he could see us handling his cord wood,” 
said one, as he paused from sawing to wipe 
the sweat from his brow. 

“ Well, what a shame It would be to allow 
him to brc.ik his poor old hack over this 
woodpile while we young fellows arc just 
pining for a frolic,” remarked another. 

“ Uncle Harrows has been a good neighbor 
in his day. He's too old to do much for 
others now, but niolhor was tclJiug me yes¬ 
terday bow* when wc children were down 
with diphtheria, notf no one w’oiild come 
near the house. Uncle Peter and his wife 
came right In .and stayed night and day until 
we wore out of danger. So far as Pm con¬ 
cerned Pm only paying up a little of an old 
score of kindness.” The speaker took off 
his cap and ran his lingers through a mat of 
dark curls. 

“Say, there, less chin music and more 
work,” called a subdued voice from tlio 


baHoment window. “Wo can pile against 
twice as many of you follows at this rate.'* 

.“Ifoy, hoy, hero. What docs all tlilH 
mean?” demanded a stalwart policeman, 
laying a lioavy hand on one of the laborers. 
“ I should think you would ho ashamed of 
yourselves, meddling with the church wood, 
aud 1 have orders to arrest all of you llal- 
lowccii rioters that 1 fiud In mlKchiof, bo 
come on.” 

“Well, this is a different kind of iijIh- 
cliief, if it’s all the same to you, copplo,” 
laiighod tlio young man, as he wriggled out 
of tlic detaining grasp. “Wo arc having a 
Hurprlso sawing bco for the benefit of the 
old Hoxton of our church, Undo Poto Har¬ 
rows.” 

“Kockon it'll striko him scuslblo when 
ho gets uji in tho morulug and finds Ids 
woodpile gone,” giggled another. 

Tho frown was sinoothcd out of tho offi¬ 
cial countoiiauco and rophiccd by a smile. 
“Well, uow, tliat’s a Ilnllowecu trick 
worth playing,” ho said with approval, “1 
wouldn't inlml lending a hand in it myself 
if I was off duty, but 1 believe ITl keep you 
under surveillance a few minutes anyliow.” 

“Well, I niustaay 1 see more fun in this 
than in somo of tlie senseless tricks tbat arc 
often played,” said one lad after a few min¬ 
utes of liard work. “Last Halloween the 
boys carried off a now door mat motlier had 
just bought. Wo never found it, ami some 
oue has a mat which doesn't belong to him 
while mother is without any.” 

“Tbat wasn’t quite «o vexlug as the inls- 
chlef they made with a load of coal which 
father had loaded over night for tho widow 
Peters,” remarked another. “ Tho men liad 
orders to deliver it the first tiling in the 
morning. Well, the load was gone when 
morning came, and after an liour's search 
it was found half a mile away, the wagon 
dismembered and carried piecemeal all over 
town. It took half a day to got tho wagon 
together, with a dozen orders standing un¬ 
filled, aud for my part I failed to see tlio 
fun in it.” 

In the morning Uncle Peter pa nfuUy 
dragged lilmBclf from his warm bed to build 
the morning fire, Contrary to his usual 
habit, he touched a match to his fire before 
looking out of the window, and tho blaze 
was crackling merrily when he came back 
to the little bedroom. 

“Well, how il’yo thiuk yo feel, mother?” 
ho said, cliecrfully, as he lifted a corner of 
tho curtain. Then his eyes grew big with a 
frantic expression of alarm. “Mother, O 
mother!” he cried, “the wood is gone.” 

“I guess not Peter,” the wife replied. 
“It must be some Halloween foolishness. 
They've moved the pile to scare you. You’d 
better go right over an* see before break¬ 
fast, and you’ll feel easier,” for the old man 
stood, his fingers moving nervously to¬ 
gether, his f.icc pale with dismay. 

He obeyed her suggestion mecbanlcally, 
but liis limbs dragged lic.ivily as tlic scusc 
of loss deepened upon him. How his faith¬ 
ful old heart sank when be turned the cor¬ 
ner of the church. Not a stick remained— 
even the sawdust bad been gathered up and 
carried away. He groaned in despair. 

“It must'a been thieves,” he said to him¬ 
self, mournfully. “ Halloweeners wouldn’t 
*a been likely to work like that fer nothin', 
an’ it’s all my fault. I ortcr 'a bad it all 
cut and under kiver before this. What’ll 
Brother Thornton say? ” 

lie turned his trembling steps toward the 
parsonage and met the pastor just coming 
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uiit of Ills ilouao. Tlio good man Iiad not 
boon takon into the plana of tlio pluttors, 
and listened with some snrprlso to the old 
sexton’s story. 

“ Well, don’t worry, Katlior Barrows,” ho 
said, choorfiilly. “Wo will go back to¬ 
gether and do n littlo dotoctivo work In the 
innttor, and perhaps solve the mystery.” 

The pastor’s younger eyes noted <i(dekly 
the jirlnts of many foot and susi)ectod tho 
ii.'itiiro of tho deed. A tolltiile mitten lying 
by tho basement window furnished a trail 
worth following and ho suggested a visit to 
the liasoinonl. Unelo rotor’s eyes wore full 
of aiuazomont when ho saw tho neatly plied 
rows of missing wood behind tlio furnace. 
Kvon tho kindling bad been roiuembored 
and a gonoroiis jiilo lay ready for uso. 

“ft roust bo tho boys of tho Bible cl.ass 
who have done it,” Jtr. Thornton said, en¬ 
joying tho old man’s dased look of surprise. 
“ i noticed their ho.ads together last Sunday 
la earnest conversation, and wo had just 
been talking over tho lesson of tho Uoldcn 
Kiilo.” 

“ Yes, I seen 'cm, too, and I tells my wife 
last night they were sartinly plottin’ mis- 
cliief,” replied tho old man, smiling broadly 
as tho comfortable humor of tho joke dawned 
upon him more fidly. 

Tiiorc were knowing nods and winks and 
a certain amount of downright untruthful- 
ncss among young men ami hoys of another 
class as misplaced signs, lost property and 
hurtful mischief of all sorts wore Inrjulrod 
into by angry sullerers from it, but of all 
the work of Halloween night in the town 
none yielded such satisfaction to tho jior- 
jictrators as that conducted on tho prlnci- 
jdes of the Golden Uule—the sawing bee at 
llic cliurch woodpile. 
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A Hallowe'en Joke 

"It's fools two,” said Gray, “Edda and 
Miss Lang.” 

“That’s so,” said Sara.' “I didn’t think 
of that. But I had hard work to keep her 
from seeing what was in- the basket. We 
forgot to hide her bunch of vioiets; she 
saw it and iifted the cover to siip it in.” 

“Yes; 'twas a bright idea—that of wrap¬ 
ping the things up,” said Bert. “1 suppose 
site thinks they are flowers.” 

“Orchids, most likely,” laughed Sara. 

The three watched the little girl as she 
tapped at a door and waited. 


“Come in!” came from the other side of 
the door. 

Bdda turned the knob and went in 
There at her desk sat the new teacher. She 
was writing a letter. Her handkerchief lay 
beside the lamp. It was plain that she had 
been crying. 

“Dear Miss Lang.” said Edda, “the schol¬ 
ars give little things to the teachers on 
Hallowe’en. This is for you. We hope 
you’ll like it ” 

“For me?” asked Miss Lang. 

“Yes; everybody put something in. Th? 
violets are mine. I wish you’d wear them 
tonight, because—0, because I’m lonesome, 
too!” 

Miss Lang held out her arms. Bdda went 
up to her, set the basket on the desk, laid 
her head on Miss Lang’s shoulder, and I’m 
afraid that both of them cried a little. 

“0, I didn’t mean to do this,” said Miss 
Lang. “How you have comforted me, dear! 
Now kiss me. Let us both be brave and 
jolly tonight. I shall love to wear your 
violets.” 

“Maybe the other flowers will be finer, ’ 
said Bdda. 

“Nothing can be finer to me,” said Miss 
Lang, “though you may tell the others that 
I thank them from my heart.” 

Just then the supper hell rang and Bdda 
ran out. 

“Well, what did she say?” 

“She wanted me to tell you that she 
thanks you from her heart!” 
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" EDDA TUllSED THE KNOB AND WENT IN ” 


do our best to get a bite. Come on! Who’ll 
try it with me?” 

Gray turned to Bert. “She’s game, l 
tell you. I’m going to stand by pluck like 
that.” 

“So am I,” said Bert. “Come on!” he 
cried to the others. 

They could not resist. One after another 
.iolned the little circle, and Miss Lang gave 
them such a merry Hallowe’en as they had 
not had in many years 

They remembered afterward that the 
bunch of violets was worn very near to her 
heart, and that she kept little Edda close to 
her the whole evening through. And they 
all made up their minds to help make life 
pleasant tor their jolly, brave new teacher. 


Gray looked at Sara, who tossed her 
head. 

"I think she’d been crying,” said Edda. 

At that moment Miss Lang came into 
the supper room. She was smiling brightly 
and seemed happier than they had seen 
her. The children began to feel ashamed 
of what they had done. The truth is that 
they were angry because an old teacher 
had left the school. They believed she had 
been sent away in order to make a place 
for Miss Lang, who was the niece of JIrs. 
Hammond. Mrs. Hammond was the lady 
who had the school. It was not true, but 
there was no one to tell them so There 
were only eleven, besides Edda, in the little 
“Home School;” but you know that eleven 
children can make a pretty bad time for 
any teacher, if they really set out to do it. 

The teacher who went away had nobody 
but herself to care tor. She had often 
given them pleasant little outings—drives 
and picnics—on the Saturday holidays. 
Miss Lang was educating a younger sister, 
and had to save every penny. Besides, she 
knew nothing of the reason for the ti’ouble 
that all the children were giving her—all 
but dear, shy Edda, who was the only new 
scholar. 

Supper over everyone hastened off to get 
ready for the Hallowe’en party. Miss Lang 
went to her room with a warm feeling at 
her heart. Perhaps she could make the 
children care for her, after all. She opened 
the basket. Sure enough, there was a dear 
little bunch of violets—very tiny it was, 
because Edda had so very little money. 
Miss Lang stopped to smell it, and she 
smiled. 

"I’ll tear up that blue letter to sister,” 
she said, “and write another. And I’ll put 
some violets in it.” 

The basket was fuii of small parcels, all 
carefully wrapped in tissue paper. Miss 
Lang took them out one by one and- un¬ 
wrapped tbom. Her eyes grew big and the 
smile left her face. There were tiny tur¬ 
nips, potatoes, ears of red and yellow corn, 
carrots, parsnips, white and red onions, 
and a very, .very small cabbage! 

Miss Lang laid them on the table in a 


row, beside the little bunch of violets. 

^There were eleven in all, which meant that 
each of the other scholars was in the secret 
and that little Edda had known nothing 
about it. At first Miss Lang felt that, she 
could not stay at the school another day. 
She had been kind and fair to everyone, 
and she had done her best. This was an 
insult. Then came the thought of her 
sister. 'Phe poor young teacher tell upon 
her knees to ask help from the One who 
cares for us, everyone. As she prayed the 
scent of the violets reached her; thoughts 
of gentle little Edda came into her mind, 
and some good angel made her strong to 
go on. 

She arose, wiped her eyes. “I’ll take it 
as a joke,” she said, “and get some sport 
out of it. Once more I’ll try to win these 
children.” 

Then she went to her trunk and brought 
out some pretty pale green ribbon and be¬ 
gan tying the onions, corn, carrots, and all 
the other things to the ribbon; letting 
them hang from it as an Indian lets the 
bears’ teeth hang from his necklace. 

AVlien they were all well fastened she 
dressed herself in a pretty white gown, 
pinned the little bunch of violets upon her 
left side, very near to her heart; then, put¬ 
ting the strange necklace carefully over 
her shoulders, she went down into the great 
drawing room; which had been made ready 
for Hallowe’en games. 

Her eyes were shining and there were 
dimples about her mouth. Her cheeks were 
rosy, too. The children thought they had 
never seen her look so pretty. They didn’t 
know what would happen. They began to 
be scared. 

Mrs. Hammond—who was the head of the 
school, you remember—was very much sur¬ 
prised; but she said notbing. 

“You see, children.” said Miss Lang, 
"that I received your gifts and that I can 
enjoy an Allliallowe’on joke as well as 
anyone.” She looked into each face, and 
smiled into each pair of half-scared eyes; 
then she went over toward the golden pip¬ 
pin that hung from the chandelier. “This 
apple looks so good that I’m sure we’ll all 
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A HALLOWE’EN PARTY. 

KV LAURA A. SMITR. 

The opening event of the evening was a 
regulation guessing contest. In one of 
the rooms were tables filled with number¬ 
ed articles; the guests were given lists of 
famous paintings and were requested to 
find each painting’s equivalent among the 
numbered objects, and to place the correct 
number on the nrinted list. The favors 
for those having the most correct lists 
were little booklets decorated postei fash¬ 
ion, containing a list of Hallowe’en Inck.s. 

The gills alone took part in the next 
charm. They formed a ring, and one, 
blindfolded, stood in the ccntie with ihiic 
floral wreaths upon her arm; nm* 'd hji.h' 
roses, one of pink ro,-.es and one of jellow 
chry.santhemuins. At a signal fnan the 
piano, the maidens circled around until the 
music stopped; then the blindfolded one 
advanced and placed a wreath on one of 
the fair heads. Three times this w’as re¬ 
peated, until the wreaths were all placed; 
the bridal wreath, of course, went to the 
bride, the pink wreath stood for riches, 
and the yellow one for disappointed love. 

The (fake walk was next on the pro¬ 
gramme, and proved a grand success. The 
guests formed in couples; at the head 
marched the hostess, guarded by two little 
biownies, carrying the magic cake on a 
platter. Absolute silence was iinpo.sed 
upon the guests, any spoken word being 
fatal to the charm. Three times the dumb 
procession circled the rooms, a combination 
staircase making the route a circuitous 
one. Then the procession stopped, and in 
silence the hostess cut the cake, and in 
silence it was eaten. It contained a ring 
for the one to be married during the fol¬ 
lowing year, a penny for riches, a key for 
the traveller, and a thimble for the spin¬ 
ster or bachelor. 

Then for an hour came the usual Hal¬ 
lowe’en tricks,well known to all, and to be 
found in any complete ^volume of Scott’s 


or in any encyclopedia. Chestnuts were 
burned on shovels before the grate; the 
water test, consisting of being blindfolded 
and dipping one’s fingers in one of throe 
dishes of water, one filled with clear water 
for the happy fate, one with muddy for 
the unhappy marriage, and a third empty 
for the disappointed lover, was given. 
Then the little gipsy in the tent, prompted 
by the crowd, told the fortunes in the 
palms of the guests. Merriment was at 
its height, when, at a signal from the 
hostess, some of the lights were blown 
out, leaving the room almost dark. The 
guests sat around the grate in a circle and 
listened to a blood-curdling ghost story, 
one which had actually happened to the 
story-teller, and while their nerves were 
still quaking, came the signal to blindfold 
and form again in couples. 

It was now just five minutes before 
midnight, as the guests marched into a 
room which had heretofore been closed; 
places were found around a long table, and 
all remained standing until solemnly sworn 
into the “Holy Order of Hallowe’en Hoo¬ 
doos,” with appropriate pass-words, grip, 
etc. Orders were given for the removal of 
the bandages, and a scream went up from 
the girls. Grinning faces, made of jack 
o’lanterns covered with black gauze, leered 
from every corner; the fire-screen before 
the grate was a huge face cut of paste¬ 
board. The openings of the doors and 
windows were of black cambric. The 
table bore a cover of black cambric, and 
upon each end were papier-mache skulls 
and cross-bones. A formidable black book 
occupied the center of the table, and skel¬ 
etons of turkeys and chickens, mounted 
in life like attitudes, completed the deco¬ 
rations. The order was given: “keep your 
hands under the table,” and quick as a 
Hash objects began to fly under the table. 
It was impossible to guess what they 
really were, but they were all cold, slimy, 
and horrid to touch. First, apparently a 
slimy cel, followed by something prickly, 
then, evidently a snake, then a bone, then 
something wet and hairy, and last and 
most distressing of all, a cold, clammy 
hand. 

The girls screamed, and even the hoys 
winced, but everyone holdout until the last 
person bad handled the gruesome objects. 
A sigh of relief went up when the ejects 
were laid upon the table, and proved to 
be nothing but some sausage links, a pin¬ 
ball, a ham bone, a piece of wet fur and 
an old kid glove which had been filled with 
wet bran and laid on the ice I No one 
who has not handled such objects in the 
dark can imagine how trying it is to the 
nerves. 

0(f came the black cover, disclosing a 
white one underneath, and the table was 
lighted with banquet lamps, and vases of 
chrysanthemums ornamented the places 
lately occupied by the “spooktacular” ob¬ 
jects. The supper was an old-fashioned 
one, of sandwiches of deviled ham and 
cheese, doughnuts and gingerbread made 
in the form of men, cows and interesting 
things, pumpkin pie and jelly tarts, apples, 
walnuts and hickor) nuts, and sweet cider. 
Toasts were given appropriate to Ihe oc¬ 
casion: “Our Fates,” “The Web of Des¬ 
tiny,” “The Untried Charm,” “The 
Wheel of Fortune (the bicycle),” “Are we 
Really Superstitious?” “Unlucky Omens,” 
“To Marry or Not to Marry.” 

The .supper closed the evening, which 
e\ cryone agreed was a typical Hallowe’en 
fete, the last feature being the best and 
most novel.— What to Eat. 
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A Hallowe'en Party 

By Frances J. Delano 

Mollie kept winking tack the tears all 
the way home. “It’s no use,” she thought, 
“Aunt Mandy’ll find out something’s the 
matter as soon as I open my mouth. I 
just can’t sneak without crying.” 

'Pile next minute Mollie was down in a 
little heap in the grass crj'ing as hard as 
she could cry. Such an energetic flow of 
tears could ^not last long, however, and she 
got up presently and wiped her eyes. 

“I won’t cry one speck more if I’m left 
out of every party that’s gotten up in the 
next thousand years—so!” Mollie tossed 
her pretty head defiantly. “I don’t see 
why the girls should act so,” here Mollie’s 
lip began to quiver. “And I don’t care, 
either”—another defiant toss of the head. 

“I wonder if Aunt Mandy’ll know I’ve 
been crying? If I go in now she’ll sure¬ 
ly—” 

“Mollie! Mollie!” 

Mollie stopped and looked up. Aunt 
Mandy was standing in the doorway. 

“Mollie,” she called, “I wish before it 
gets dark you’d run down in the field and 
get me a pumpkin. I’ve a notion of mak¬ 
ing a pie tomorrow.” 

Mollie turned toward the field. “All 
right. Aunt Mandy,” she called back, “I’m 
off.” 

“0, my!” she gasped, as Aunt Mandy 
closed the door, “I was afraid she saw me 
crying there in the grass, but she didn’t.” 

Mollie started to run now. The air was 
bracing and the woods glorious in their 
autumn coloring. She took several long 
breaths. “I’d be the happiest girl in the 
world,” she exclaimed, “if only I was go¬ 
ing to that party tonight. But to be left 
out and all the girls whispering together 
about it—and even the hoys acting queerly 
—0!—but I won’t cry! I just won’t!” 

Here Mollie stopped before a large pile 
of pumpkins. “Pumpkins always make me 
think of Hallowe’en, we had such fun with 
’em last year. I’t'e been to a Hallowe’en 
party for the last four years. 0, it seems 
so queer to be left out of things.” Mollie’s 


lips began -to quiver again, but she 
stamped her foot and struggled rather des¬ 
perately, and then, to the astonishment 
of the crickets and the great trees and the 
pumpkins, a song—a very spasmodic, up¬ 
hill sort of a song—vibrated over the field. 
Mollie picked up a pumpkin and kept on 
singing; the song wailed and gasped and 
struggled, and kept growing stronger and 
stronger until at last, just as Mollie 
reached the kitchen door, it burst forth 
triumphantly straight out toward the sun¬ 
set. 

“'rea is all ready,” said Aunt Mandy; “I 
thought we’d have it kinder early tonight.” 

llollle laughed, “.lust as though we 
didn’t have it early every night. Aunt 
Mandy,” she exclaimed. 

She talked fast during supper and ate 
fast too, and in the midst of her struggles 
Miss Polk, a neighbor, dropped in. She 
drew Aunt Mandy’s rocker up to the 
kitchen stove and sat down, putting her 
feet in the oven. 

“Dretful cold tonight,” she said; 
“shouldn’t wonder if we had a hard frost. 
Your punkins good thjs year?” she asked, 
glancing critically over the table. Her eyes 
fell upon Mollie next. “Suppose you’re off 
to a party tonight, ain’t ye, bein’ Hal¬ 
lowe’en?” 

“Not tonight,” replied Mollie, trying to 
appear indifferent. 

“Why! how’s that? Ye been to a Hal¬ 
lowe’en party now for the last three years, 
ain’t ye?” 

“Yes,” admitted Mollie, “but I’m going to 
have a vacation this year. Don’t have to 
go every year, you know,” and Mollie 
laughed. 

“Didn’t use to have Hallowe’en parties 
when we was girls, did they,Aunt Mandy?” 
asked Miss Polk. 

“Well, I dunno but they did,” replied 
Aunt Mandy, “but I guess I was most al¬ 
ways left out—I wasn’t much of a favorite, 
like Mollie here.” 

Mollie winced. “Didn’t you ever go to a 
Hallowe’en party. Aunt Mandy?” she 
asked. 

“No, I never; don’t know what they’re 
like.” 

Mollie gazed across the table—the pa¬ 
tient look in the poor old pinched face 
made her feel as if she should certainly 
cry if she opened her mouth again. But 
supper was over now and the dishes must 
be washed, and so she had a good excuse to 
keep still. 

After Miss Polk had gone Mollie came 
and stood in front of her aunt. “Aunt 
Mandy,” she said, “I’m going to have a 
Hallowe’en party all myself this evening, 
and I’m going to invite you. I’ll run down 
in the field and getmore pumpkins; I know 
just where they are, and we’ll have a rous¬ 
ing fire on the hearth in the sitting room 
and have pumpkin lanterns instead of a 
lamp.” Mollie began to talk fast now. 
“It’ll be such fun. We’ll light up the par¬ 
lor, too, and make believe there are lots 
of people here. We'll try all the tricks and 
make popcorn bails and fudge to top off 
with. 0, Aunt Mandy, won’t it be great?” 
And Mollie was actually dancing now, not 
a suspicion of tears anywhere about her. 

Aunt Mandy seemed pleased. “Won’t it 
be queer without any more folks?” she 
asked, simply. 

“0, no, ’cause we’ll make believe, you 
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know. You be shelling the -corn while I —I—should—smile. What kind of a party 
run do«'n for the pumpkins.” do you s’pose we’d have without you?”— 

Mollle worked fast getting things ready. The Congregationallst. 

Every once in a while a thought of that 
other party would come into her mind. She 
knew just when they would be starting; 
she could almost hear them laugh. Jack 
Simmons was always so tunny at Hal¬ 
lowe’en parties, and Re Turner, too, and 
“O, dear, the tricks were such fun!” Mol- 
lie turned short round now. “I’ve a party 
of my own,” she exclaimed. “Aunt Mandy, 
you know you must bob for apples, and 
you must tell me the names of some of the 
bovs you used to like. Were there any 
real jolly ones like Jack Simmons?” • 

“There was one I used to like real well,” 
replied Aunt Mandy. “All the girls liked 
him. His name was James Benton. He 
came to see me once or twice, but I wasn’t 
much of a hand for beaux, I was always so 
hombly. There was Joseph Grennell, too, 
and Bbenezer Speekman.” 

Mollie was writing down the names. 

“First thing we'll do,” she exclaimed, as 
her pencil flew over the paper, “is to try 
and see if we’re to be married at all.” 

Here she got up and placed three dishes in 
front of Aunt Mandy. “I’ll tie this hand¬ 
kerchief over your eyes, auntie, and then 
you must put your hand into one of these 
dishes. One is an empty dish, one has 
clean water in it, and one water that’s not 
clean. Now if you put your Anger into the 
clean water, you’re going to have a good 
husband; if yon touch the other, you’ll 
have a bad husband: and 0, Aunt Mandy, 
don’t put your hand into the empty dish, 

’cause then you won’t have any hiisband 
at all.” 

Aunt Mandy’s poor old wrinkled hand 
hovered over the dish for some time. “I 
kinder hate to put it down,” she said, “be¬ 
cause I s’pose it’ll go right into the empty 
dish.” 

“No. ’twon’t, auntie,” cried Mollle, ex¬ 
citedly; “wheel it round three times and 
let it go.” 

Round went the hand and down. 

“O! O! O! it went right into the clean 
water, truly it did,” shouted Mollie, “and 
you’ll marry that James Benton, you see.” 

Mollie was dancing about the room and 
Aunt Mandy was tugging at the handker¬ 
chief, when all of a sudden the door bell 
rang. 

“It’s company,” Aunt Mandy whispered, 
pulling the handkerchief off. 

“We’ll invite ’em to join the party,” 
cried Mollie, starting tor the door; “you’re 
not going to be cheated out of your Hal¬ 
lowe’en.” 

When Mollie opened the door there were 
several dozen boys and girls gazing up at 
her. “You found us out, didn’t you?” they 
cried. Mollie stared at them. 

“0! now, don’t pretend,” cried Be Turn¬ 
er, as they all flocked into the parlor; 

“you knew we were coming and you’ve got 
the house all lighted.” 

And then it flashed into Mollie’s head 
that this was a surprise party. She dropped 
into a chair and commenced to laugh and 
cry all at once. “I was having a party for 
Aunt JIandy,” she managed to say at last; 

"I thought you’d left me out this year.” 

And then the surprise was all on the 
other side. Jack Simmons’s eyes kept 
opening wider and wider as he looked at 
Mollie. “Left—you—out,” he gasped; “well 
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A HALLOWE'EN SEELL. 
by CLINTON MONTAGUE. 

The primitive festivals of our forefathers 
have an interest for us somewhat like the visi¬ 
ble remains of perished nations, which are dug 
up in ruined cities and old tombs. Buried in 
even the ancient pastimes and festivals of the 
people are fragments of old religions, the dead 
thoughts and feelings of other ages which af¬ 
fect us powerfully, because out of them we 
niece toeether the history of the human mind. 

Hallowe’en is the title given to the eve or 
vigil (Got. 31) of All Hallows, or festival of 
All Saints, which is celebrated on the first day 
of November of each year. The feast was in¬ 
stituted by Pope Boniface IV in the beginning 
of the seventh century, on the occasion of 
dedicating the Pantheon, a temple built by 
Marcus Agrippa 25 B. 0., in honor of Jupiter, 
the Avenger, and all the gods, to the worship 
of the true God, under the invocation of the 
Virgin Mary and all the saints. The festival 
became general in the ninth century. 

All Saints is to all intents and purposes a 
Christian festival, but All Hallowe’en is more 
heathen than anything else. It appears to 
have been pieced together out of the remains 
of the old gods, debris of defunct religions 
or social ceremonies into an original and or¬ 
ganic form. This festival stands alone in pre¬ 
serving an extraordinary faith in the powers of 
the Aspirant to matrimony by spells properly 
performed, to summon the wraith or appari¬ 
tion of the person he is to marry at some fu¬ 
ture time, thus connecting it with some of the 
most primitive ideas in regard to the nature 
of the soul which have ever existed. 

Though sometimes neglected in modem 
practice, the moat essential part of the Hal¬ 
lowe’en ritual seems to consist in the lighting 
by each household of a bonfire at nightfall. 
This points to the very ancient and widely 
diffused practice of kindling sacred fires at 
certain seasons of the year. While the Ger¬ 
manic nations had their Osterfeur and 
Johannisfeur, the Celtic had their Bealtine 
or Beltame and Samhtheine, the former on the 
eve of May 1, and the latter on the eve of 
Nov. 1. Probably the winter as well as 
the summer festival was from the beginning 
regarded as a season at which the fairies were 
both unusually active and unnsnally propitious, 
and this accounts for the many methods of 
divination that are usually resorted to on Hal¬ 
lowe’en. 

In the north of England it is still called nut- 
crack night, which seems to connect it direct¬ 
ly with some old harvest festival with which 
the rites of discerning future lovers, sweet¬ 
hearts, wives and husbands have been con¬ 
nected. 

The burning of “nits,” or nuts, is one of the 
most distinctive ceremonies of Hallowe’en, 
and one very provocative of mirth. The nuts 
are named, a young man and a maid, being 
placed side by side before the fire or upon the 
coals. If they bums slowly and evenly with¬ 
out explosive snapping, the courtship and mar¬ 
ried life of the couple will be serene and 
peaceful. But if they snap and fly away, as 
it is the nature of nuts to do, the result as all 
can plainly see, will prove disastrous. As 
Burns has it, 

“The auld gaid wife’s weel-hoordet nits 
Are round an’ round divided. 

An’ mony lads, an' lasses' fates 
Are there that nijjht decided.” 

The sowing of hemp seed or rape seed has 
figured in many a story, and was considered 
one of the most conclusive spells that can be 
tried. Whoever was to perform it repaired 
alone and unseen to the farm yard and. taking 
a handful of hemp seed began to sow it, at the 
same time that the motions of harrowing it 
were gone through with any convenient ar- 
tiole, and while saying aloud: 

“Hemp seed, I saw thee 
An' her that is to be my lass 

Come after me and draw thee.” 

Another form of invocation says; 

“Come after me and show thee.” 
and another still, omits the harrowing and 
says: 

“Come aftormo and harrow thee.” 

But in each and every case the invoker of 
spirits believed that by peeping over his 
shoulder he will behold hie future partner in 
life close behind, performing whatever the 
task that he has summoned her to do. 

Bums’s celebrated poem, ‘'Hallowe en,” con¬ 
tains in small compass the whole history of 
the games and popular usages on that night 
prevailing in Scotland, which bear similar 
featnres all over the three kingdoms. Most of 
these customs have undoubtedly become less 
common in the ''Land o’ Cakes,” but in the 
poet’s time they were kept up with vigor. All 
Hallowe’en was a night of feasting,revelry and 
sport throughout the land. It was a season of 
license and practical joking, which a heigh¬ 
tened imagination and a universal belief in the 
supernatural ^rendered easy to take effect. 
This was carried to such an extreme that, ac¬ 
cording to Bnras’s own Btatoment,people some¬ 
times went **deleeret” from the frights and 
nervous shocks produced by the dual Irfluence 
of the hour through the agency of practical 
jokers. There were “social spells” participat¬ 
ed in by a circle of friends, and “secret 


spells” to be performed alone at the witching 
hour of midnight. The fireside games for 
children were noisy and boisterous, full of 
rude mirth and superstitious fancies. Among 
these harmless sports were bobbing for apples, 
pulling kale and the trick of the three 
“Inggies.” 

D loking for apples was performed by "striv¬ 
ing to oatoh in the teeth an apple set floating 
in a tub of water, some prize being set for the 
one who first succeeded lu capturing the fruit. 
But there were more mysterious spells per¬ 
formed with apples, as for instance, going 
alone into a distant room and eating an apple 
before a mirror. She was also to comb her 
hair at the same time. If the spell succeeded 
the face of the future husband would appear 
in the looking-glass. 

In pulling the prophetic kale, or Scotch 
cabbage, the company walked into the garden 
hand in hand, and each one pulled the first 
stalk he encountered. On the size and shape 
of the kale depended the character of the 
futnre wife and husband. If it was a hope 
lessly crooked or deformed stalk, the unfor¬ 
tunate Invoker might consider himself doomed 
for life. It was considered a good omen to 
have the soil cling to the roots, as that be¬ 
tokened “tocher,” or fortune. 

Another Hallowe’en spell, still popular in 
rural Scotland, is the trick of the three “lug- 
gies” or dishes. Three dishes are placed upon 
the hearth-stone, the first containing clean 
water, the second foul water, and the third 
being empty. The person performing this 
trick is led blind-fold to the hearth, and the 
left hand is dipped into one of the dishes. 
Should it be clean water it predicts an early 
to one hitherto unmarried j if the 
(jifty water, the mate will be a widow or a 
widower: while if it be the empty one, he 
will have to bemoan the luckless fate of a 
maid or a bachelor. 

Near Edinburgh the lassies steal out to the 
barnyard to “pan” or pull their stalks of grain. 
Oats are geneially selected, and then several 
■talks are pulled. If the third one is destitute 
of grain the omen is favorable, and an early 
marriage is indicated. Burns refers to this 
rural custom in his lines: 

“The lassies straw frae 'mong them a’ 

To pu’ their stalks o’ corn.” 

In some parts of South Wales the poorer 
classes, without distinoticn of religion, begin 
the moment the clock strikes twelve on the 
night of October 31 to beg bread for the souls 
of the departed on All Hallow’s Day, the 
bread thus obtained being called dole bread or 
“aonl cake.” This is the remnant of a famous 
medieval custom, common in England. The 
offering of the first fruits of the year’s harvest 
were called “soul cakes,” which the rich gave 
to the poor at the Hallowe’en season, in return 
for which the recipients prayed for the souls 
of the givers and their friends. And this cus¬ 
tom became so favored in popular esteem, that 
for a long time it was a regular observance in 
the country towns of the British Isles, for 
small companies to go about from pariah to 
parUh at Hallowe’en begging soul cakes, by 
singing under the windows some such verse 
as this: 

“Soul, soul, for a soul cake; 

Pray you, good mlstresfl, a soul cake. 
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A Halloween Story. 

“Aunty, I want to do something to¬ 
night, as it is Halloween, and I tried to 
think what it would be and I couldn’t. 
I asbed mother and she said she thought 
a nice way to celebrate Halloween would 
be to ask you to tell a story, and we all 
could enjoy that. I think it would be 
splendid if you are willing to entertain 


us,’’ said Hazel, as she entered my 
room one cool evening. 

“Certainly,” I answered, “what kind 
of a story shall it be?” 

‘ ‘ A real, true Halloween story, please. ’ ’ 

“So shall it be then. All must be in 
my room promptly at half past eight 
o’clock. ” 

Atll were in the room promptly at the 
appointed time, so I began: 

One evening, three days before Hal¬ 
loween, about forty years ago, when I 
was a school girl of fifteen and my 
brother John was two years older than I, 
my lather and mother and your father. 
Hazel, went over to a neighbor’s to 
spend the evening, leaving John and me 
to study some lessons for the nest day. 

We studied diligently for two hours 
until our lessons were done. John was 
the last to close his books. He always 
was, and that w’as partly the reason why 
he knew his lessons better than I did. 
But at last our lessons were done and 
John said, “Say, Sue, let’s do something 
Halloween. ’ ’ 

“Of course,” I consented. 

“But what shall it be?” I asked. 
“Everything I know is so stale. We 
must invent something new if we want 
some real good fun.” 

John seemed to think it somewhat of 
a puzzle just as I did, and answered, 
“We will have something original or 
nothing at all. We’ll go to bed, for I 
hear the folks coming, and dream about 
it, and maybe in the morning we can 
think of something.” 

The next morning I was greeted by— 
“I’ve got it. Sue. We’ll go to Sarah 
Marshall’s masquerade party Halloween, 
and we’ll dress up and nobody need 
know who we are. We will slip out be¬ 
fore they unmask. Isn’t that good?” 

So at breakfast the next morning John 
asl^ed father if we could go. My father 
seemed surprised. “I thought you were 
not invited” he said. 

Here John hesitated, “We are not,but 
it’s Hallow’een, you know, and we must 
have some fun, so it won’t be any 
harm.” 

I added, “O please, father, I never 
have done anything much on Hal¬ 
loween. ’ ’ 

Father looked toward mother, and 
to our joy she nodded and father said, 
“I suppose you may,but mind, be home 
promptly at ten, promptly at ten mind. ’ ’ 

“Yes,” we both answered, and what 
father said we always obeyed. We knew 
the consequences if we did not. 

The lessons we learned at home were 
recited as well as usual the next two 
days, but the rest that I studied at 
school, or I should say tried to study, 
were a failure, for though I looked 
steadily at my books my thoughts were 
not there. I was thinking how I could 
dress. 

John and I were very impatient, and 
how slowly the two days of school passed 
away until the longed for time came ! We 
hurried from school but as yet John 
did not know how to dress for the oc¬ 
casion. I tried to help him think, 
and a bright idea struck me, “Why not 
be a farmer and I can pretend I’m your 
wife. I can wear a thick brown veil 
and an old sunbonnet, and no one will 
know me. You can wear a pair of old 
goggles that are up in the attic. No 
one can tell the color of your eyes and 
you can wear a broad brimmed hat.” 

That night right after supper I hurried 
away to lay out our costumes. It took 
us fully an hour to dress and thoroughly 
disguise ourselves. 

But finally my toilet was finished and 
I entered the room to wait for John, but 
I did not wait, for there he was. A pair 
of goggles covered his eyes, a heavy 
false] mustache disguised his mouth, a 


broad brimmed hat shaded his face, a 
pair of boots, which were large for him 
aud were heavy, and a blue blouse and 
blue overalls finished his toilet How 
funny he did look! 

My sun bonnet and veil and an old 
green three-cornered shawl, and an old- 
fashioned dress finished mine. 

I carried grandmother’s knitting. O! 
how dark it was! We had a hard time 
to see our way, but it was only a short 
distance from home, just across two 
fields. We reached there at about the 
right time and went in wdth some others. 
How John’s boots did clank! They made 
such a noise! We seemed to attract a 
great deal of attention, for I overheard 
Sarah say, “I certainly would. like to 
know who they are. I only invited five 
couples and one could not come, but 
perhaps they have concluded to come. 
They certainly are well disguised.” 

I sat and knitted most of the time in 
a corner. But I was not alone, for so 
many came over to talk to me that I 
dropped several stitches. John, how¬ 
ever, couldn’t keep still,but kept going 
around the room examining the orna¬ 
ments and making so many droll re¬ 
marks that he kept those near him smil¬ 
ing. They unmasked rather earlier than 
we expected, so we slipped away un¬ 
known while they were unmasking. 

As we were crossing the first field we 
heard the report of a gun very near us. 
I was startled, but John did not seem 
to be. He just said, “It’s only a Hal¬ 
loween joke. There is something black 
back of that stump. I’m going to find 
out what it is. 

So saying, John started toward the 
stump, but he did not get to it,, for just 
then the black something moved and 
ran. te 

John started after him and they both 
ran with all their might. Over the fence 
they jumped into another field. I could 
not see them any farther, so I stood 
still. I must confess I felt just a little 
shaky. It seemed a long time before 
John came back. 

“What became of the man?” was my 
first question. 

Oh, he is part way home now. He 
went to cross the creek, over there, and 
his foot slipped and he fell flat on the 
farther bank. I jumped right on him 
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before be could get up, aud I gave him a t 
good spanking that he’ll not forget ( 
very soon.” Here John laughed. It ^ 
was too funny, I even laughed when I 1 
was punishing him. ^ 

‘‘Were you afraid?” ‘‘I never thought i 
of that, for I was bound and bent to pay < 
him back.” ^ 

Of course I said I had been afraid un- ) 
til he came back. The next morning at i 
breakfast father asked ns what kind of 
a Halloween we had had. We both de- i 
dared that we had a fine time, and that ! 
it was the best and most exciting Hal¬ 
loween we had ever had. 

We did not find out who the man was 
uillil one evening about two months 
aftc:^ our school master, a young man 
full of fun, came in to spend the even¬ 
ing. John asked him what kind of a 
Halloween he had had. He said he did 
not know what to say, but he would tell 
lis and we could judge for ourselves. 
Tins is w'hat he said: 

I went gunning after school with a 
friciiVt a'h(i spent the evening with him. 

I 'left about ten o’clock and was crossing 
a field 'when I saw two people coming 
across the field, and I stooped behind 
a stump and fired my gun in the oppo¬ 
site direction. I thought it would be a 
splendid Halloween joke and thought 
w'hat'fun it would be to see them run, 
but’ no, they stood still for a second and 
tlien-T'saw one come rapidly toward me. 
T rah' With' all m}' might, but as I was 
crossing'the creek I fell and this fellow 
got’ a chance to give me a spanking and 
me did it, and a good one it was too. 
But if I find out who it was I’ll play a 
ihore "successful joke on them next 
TjallO'Ween. ” ’ 

*''’But he never-did find out until John 
married his sister a long time after our 
'eventful Halloween, and Sarah Marshall 
does hot know yet what uninvited guests 
'she had at her party. 

' No-w, Hazel, this is the end of my 
.gtorv. ■ Rosamond Bni,i,. 
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A MUSICAL CEUSADE. 

A Hallowe’en Storv. 

JULIA 8. LA'WEIBNCB. 

may say what you please, boys 
JL can have lots more fun in this world 
than girls can I ” 

Tne speaaer, aosie Annerson, marcnea 
back and forth with shoulders well thrown 
back and head erect. Both bands were filled 
with late antumn beauties, while gorgeous 
festoons of wild clematis drooped from her 
shoulders and trailed on the ground behind 
her. 

“ Josie never was quite reconciled to the 
fact that she was born a girl,” said Belle 
Hanson, carefully placing her book of spec¬ 
imens on a flat stone and seating herself 
thereon. 

“ What is the particular grievance now? ” 
asked Milly Martin from her perch on the 
stone wall where she was assisting timid 
Ruth Ainsworth to a seat by her side. 

These fonr girls, schoolmates and friends 
from early childhood, had been for one more 
ramble in the fields and woods e’er the frost- 
king should despoil their beauty. It was one 
of the rarely beautiful days when October 
smiles with the warmth of June, unmindful 
of the destroyer lurking in her rear; and the 
girls lingered, loth to climb the last wall sep¬ 
arating them from the highway which would 
take them hack to town. 

“ Grievance enough! ” retorted Josie, sav¬ 
agely. She enjoyed growling occasionally, 
and was well aware that her audience en¬ 
joyed it also. “Grievance enough! Isn’t 
tomorrow night All Hallowe’en, and are not 
the boys making preparations for a grand 
time? ” 

•• Yes, and will do things of which they 
ought to be ashamed, too,” added Belle. 

“ I don’t see the fun in making other peo¬ 
ple trouble, and perhaps expense,” said 
Ruth. 

“Hor I,” said Josie frankly. “That is 
jnst what vexes me. Girls mustn’t do this 


or musn’t do that, even for fun, for it 
wouldn’t be ‘lady like; ’ but the boys, as 
Belle says, will do things tomorrow night 
they ought to be ashamed to do, and would 
be at any other time, simply because they 
know nothing will be said against it. People 
will only laugh and shake their heads a little, 
and say, ‘ Oh, boys will be boys! ’ ” 

“ I am very glad of it. I wouldn’t have 
them girls for anything,” said Belle, dryly; 
whereat they all laughed. 

“ O girls! I’ve thought of something 
splendid! ” cried Milly, who all this time 
had, apparently, been engrossed with arrang¬ 
ing a bouquet of ferns and golden-rod, late 
purple asters and everlastings. “ Sit down, 
Josie, and let me tell you. I have an idea! ” 

“Possible?” exclaimed Josie in mock sur¬ 
prise, as she dropped on the crisp dry grass 
at Belle’s feet. 

“Keep still, Josie, please,” interrupted 
Ruth. “ Milly always thinks up splendid 
things to do; you know she does.” 

“That's so,” assented Josie. “Proceed, 
Madam! ” 

“It isn’t exactly an original idea, but 
Josie's talking about Hallowe'en made me 
think of something cousin Hell told me last 
summer. She said their superintendent got 
married, and the night after he brought his 
bride home, his Sabbath-school scholars all 
went and sang at his door. They would not 
go in, so he and his bride came out 
in the porch and he made a little speech, and 
then they sang again and went away. Why 
can’t we do something of the kind tomorrow 
night? ” 

“ But our superintendent hasn’t been get¬ 
ting married,” began Belle. 

“ I know that, of course,” interrupted 
Milly. “ What I mean is for us four girls to 
go alone — provided our mothers will let us, 
and I think they will. We must go quietly, 
so as not to be heard, and get away after 
singing without being caught.” 

“ Splendid 1 splendid!” exclaimed Josie; 
while Belle and Ruth clapped their liauds ex¬ 
citedly. 

“Where shall we go, and what shaH we 
sing?” asked Belle. 

“We can sing Gospel songs, and go to 
Aunt Susan’s, and — oh, there are plenty of 
places to go to.” 

“ We must go to the minister’s first,” said 
Ruth. 

“ And sing his favorite, ‘ Blessed Assur¬ 
ance, Jesus is Mine,”’added Josie. “Don’t 
you know how often he calls for that in 
prayer-meeting?” 

“Milly, you are a genius!” exclaimed 
Belle, climbing up on the wall beside her. 
“ Come closer, Josie, we don’t want even the 
birds to hear our plans, for fear they may 
carry them to town and spoil all our fun.” 

So the tour bright heads gathered close to¬ 
gether, and plans were made, altered, and 
perhaps finally discarded altogether, until 
Ruth, the methodical, produced pencil and 
note-book and wrote a hasty description of 
the object of the “ Musical Crusade,” as they 
decided to call it, adding several rules or by¬ 
laws to govern the members. Each girl 
signed her name to this, and then, warned by 
the low, red sun dipping behind the distant 
hills, they hastened homeward. 

Seven o’clock the next evening found them 
together again in Mrs. Martin's sitting-room. 
They were fnll of suppressed excitement, for 
each felt the responsibility of tbe promise she 
bad given her mother. Ahl happy indeed 
are those mothers who know they can trust 
their daughters on such an expedition, and 
happy, also, must those daughters be whose 
mothers can have such confidence in them 1 ' 

“ To the minister’s first,” said Milly, who 
had been appointed leader. “ How remember 
Article 2 of our by-laws: ‘Ho loud word 
spoken or passer-by recognized on the 
street.’ ” 

All bowed assent and passed silently out. 


Rev. Howard Day sat alone in his study 
with bowed head and drooping shoulders. 
He was not exactly discouraged, neither did 
be regret the path he had chosen, but he 
longed for a word of comfort or sympathy 
now and then; for his people, alas 1 too often 
forgot he was human, or that they owed him 
aught beside his salary. Suddenly there 
came to his ears the sound of music directly 
under bis window. He started to his feet, 
his first thought being to throw up the win¬ 
dow ; but instead he paused and leaned on 
the back of his chair. In sweet, girlish voices 
the words of his favorite hymn came floating 
in to him: — 

“ Blessed assurance, Jesns is mine; 

Oh, what a foretaste of glory divine! ” 

The study door opened softly, and his wife 
came to his side. “ Isn't it sweet of them, 
Howard? They are only girls, I know. I 
can tell Belle Hanson’s alto, and I'm sure 
Milly Martin's voice leads. I’m going to call 
them in.” 

These sentences were given in broken whis¬ 
pers, and while they were singing the last 
verse she slipped into the hall; but her hus¬ 
band stood where he had risen, the shadow 
gone from his face, the heaviness from his 
heart. An angel's visit could scarcely have 
done more for him, and he repeated with 
shining eyes and smiling lips: “ Blessed as¬ 
surance, Jesus Is mine! ” 

As the last line was sung, Mrs. Day opened 
the street door. There was nothing to be 
seen. She thought she heard suppressed 
laughter, and, stepping back, she closed the 
door in hopes they would sing again, but all 
was quiet. She waited a few minutes, then 
opened the door once more and stepped out, 
but she found no one there, though she peered 
closely into the shadows. 

“That was a narrow escape,” chuckled 
Belle, as they paused in a quiet spot to catch 
breath, ready for another “charge.” ‘‘If 
that hall door hadn’t been so hard to open, 
we’d have been caught surely. Now, where 
next, Milly?” 

“ To little Susie Merle’s; she may be asleep 
if we wait longer.” 

It was not far to the Merle cottage, which 
stood somewhat back from tbe street. The 
girls stationed themselves in the shade as best 
they could, for there were no friendly trees, 
only a few shrubs, and the moon shone 
.‘)r!ghtly. With voices subdued and softened 
they sang that dear old hymn, ‘ ‘ What a Friend 
we have in Jesus.” 

At the first sound of the music, the window 
of the sick girl’s room was slightly raised; 
while they were singing the second verse the 
street door opened and a woman stepped out. 
Their first impulse was to run, for it was the 


tun of the plan not to be caught; but when 
they saw it was Mrs. Merle, they paused. 
She beckoned to them, and they went toward 
her. The tears, so bravely kept back in lier 
daughter’s room, were coursing down her 
cheeks now as she said,— 

“ Susie wants I should thank you for sing¬ 
ing; she is so pleased, poor child I She wants 
you to sing the ‘ Sweet By and By ’ before 
you go. Don’t sing but one verse, as she is 
too excited already.” 

It was with dlfllculty the girls controlled 
their voices, and their eyes were dimmed with 
tears as they sang of that “ land that is fairer 
than day ” whlcli their little schoolmate 
would soon, so very soon, see for herself. 

'Their next call took them well out of the 
village, and they passed nearly the whole dit- 
tance in silence. Their spirits rose, however, 
as they neared the place, for Aunt Susan War¬ 
ner was a general favorite with them all. She 
was one of those good kind souls who, having 
no children of her own, make up for it by 
being “ aunt ” to every child in the commu¬ 
nity. 

“ Uncle Enos has taken oft his gate to save 
the boys’ doing it for him later,” whispered 
Milly. 

“ So much the better for us,” said Josie. 

“ It squeaks so Aunt Susan would surely have 
heard us.” 

The light from the sitting-room windows 
streamed out across the little yard. It was 
one of Aunt Susan’s hobbies not to pull down 
her curtains. “ For,” she was wont to say, 
“perhaps the sight of my home may make 
some poor wanderer think of his own.” The 
girls, looking in, saw Aunt Susan and Uocle 
Enos sitting by the cheerful fire, a square 
light stand, holding a trim little lamp, lie- 
tween them. Aunt Susan’s knitting-work lay 
idly on her lap, for Uncle Enos, with paper 
held close to the light, was reading aloud from 
the last Zion's Hkuai.u. 

‘•How comfortable they look! It’s too 
bad to disturb them,” whlspereil Ruth, as 
they drew back into the shade. 

“Hark! what's that?” exclaimed Uncle 
Enos, dropping his paper at the first sound 
of their voices. “ Some one singing! That’s 
no boys’ work! ” 

“ Ho, it’s girls’ voices. I can tell Milly 
Martin’s, and can guess the rest. They are 
out for fun as well as the boys. Quick, Enos, 
slip out the side door and catch them before 
they can get away.” 

Uncle Enos, nothing loth, donned hat and 
coat and went softly out. So, when the girls 
finished their song and left tlioir hiding-place 
for another peep in at the window, they came 
suddenly face to face with him. 

“ I’ve caught you, you rogues! ” he cried, 
laughing heartily. “ You’re my prisoners, 
every one of you. March into the house! ” 
Aunt Susan had by this time opened the 
front door, and stood smiling and beckoning, 
so the girls, not unwillingly, went. 

How they laughed and chattered over it all. 
Aunt Susan as much of a girl as any of them. 

“ 'Take off your hats, girls,” she said, as 
they paused for breath. “ Uncle Enos will 
get some apples, and here is a fine bed of 
coals; we’ll pop corn and roast apples, and 
try Hallowe'en tricks. I can remember the 
ones we used to play when I was young.” 

“ No, no; we musn’t stop another minute,” 
cried Milly, springing to her feet. “ We 
promised our mothers we would be home by 
half-past eight, and it is nearly eight now. 
We are out on a ' crusade,’ Auntie.” 

“ A crusade! What is that? ” asked Aunt 
Susan in a disappointed tone. 

Then they told her all about it — how the 
plan originated, where they had been, and 
what they had sung. 

“ Of course you can’t stay, then, though 1 
should be so glad to have you; but you will 
sing my favorite, ‘ Come, ye Disconsolate,’ 
won’t you, before you go? ” 

'The girls complied, their fresh young 
voices making harmony of the weird old 
tune. Aunt Susan’s eyes were moist when 
tliey finished. 

“ The good Lord bless you, dears! He put 
it Into your hearts to do this, and you don’t 
know how much good you may do and enjoy 
your Innocent pleasure at the same time. Go 
now, and the Lord bless you! ” 

She stood and watched them, with music 
in lier heart, as they marched back up street, 
“ It would have been lots of fun to have 
stayed there,” said Josie, ruefully. 

“ You can't be in two places at once,’’ re¬ 
plied Ruth, s.agely. 

“ We must walk fast to make up for lost 
time as it is, ’ said Milly. “ We'd better gc 
around by the blacksmitii shop and up Fleas, 
ant Alley; it will save time.” 

Fleasant Alley was not pleasant at all; in¬ 
deed, it was a wonder to many why it was sc 
called. Possibly it had been pleasant once, 
but now the houses were old and shabby, ant 
many of them far from neat-lookini;. Towart 
the upper end, however, the air seemed purer 
and Street and houses wore a brighter aspect. 
Miss Wilkins, the dress-maker, had rooms in 
one of these last houses, and it was on her 
the girls wore to call next. 

They had hesitated at first about including 
her in thdir list, but Mrs. Martin had urged 
it, for the quiet little woman who was work¬ 
ing so bravely to support herself and her 
crippled sister was much respected by all the 

good people of I..-. They had left this 

visit till the last, as it would be almost im¬ 
possible to escape recognition here; so they 
very quietly took their places under Miss 
Wilkins’ window and sang, — 

“ Wo shall know each other better, 

When the mists have cleared away.” 
While they were singing, Ruth saw a door 
open across the way and a man come out. He 
stood in the light long enough for her to see 
that it was Jim Nelson. Mrs. Nelson had 
worked for her mother that day, and she bad 
overheard her tell how hard Jim was trying 
to keep from drinking, and how be had not 
touched a drop for over a month, but tonight 
the fellows were planning for a grand spree 
over at Dahl’s and she feared Jim would go. 
The fellows were all urging him, and, if he 
went, she knew from past experience that he 
would not stop till ho had made a beast of 
himself. If only she could keep him at home 
just tonight! He had found he could work 
without it, but he couldn’t resist having a 
good time. 

“ Jim can’t say no to his friends,” Mrs. 
Nelson had said. “ If he only had a friend 
to help him up instead, just now, till he gets 
a little stronger.” 

“He can have just such a friend,” Ruth 
heard her mother say. “ Tbe Lord Jesus is 


waiting to be his Friend. He will help him 
every time and give him strength to resist 
temptation.” 

“1 don’t know about such things,” JIrs. 
Nelson had replied, sadly; “ but 1 wish Jim 
did. I think that is what be needs.” 

This conversation came back to Ruth as she 
watched Nelson cross the street and lounge 
on the fence to licar the music. 

“ Oh, if we could only do something to keep 
him away from Dahl’s tonight! ” she ihouglit. 
“ It I had only told Milly, she would have 
thought of something to do; but It is too late 
now; can I — can I do anything? ” 

They were singing the last verse; it must 
bo done now or never. With a little prayer 
for help and guidance, she joined in the 
chorus, and as soon as it was ended, she made 
one grand efl'ort, and, louder, clearer than 
ever she sang before, she sang, — 

“ We bavo board the joyfal sound; 

Jesus saves! Jesus saves! 

Spread the tidings nil around: 

Jesus saves! Jesus saves! ” 

The girls looked at her in astonishment. 
Timid little Ruth must have taken leave of 
her senses, they thought; but before the first 
line was sung, all joined and sang as though 
this were part of their program. They sang 
all tile verses, Ruth in her nervousness scarce¬ 
ly giving them time for breath between them. 
Quite a crowd had collected by this time, but 
no one spoke to them, and they walked si¬ 
lently away, only the window of Miss Wil¬ 
kins' chamber was raised and a white hand¬ 
kerchief fluttered out in mute thanks. 

Ruth kept looking back and walking slow¬ 
er and slower, much to Josie's disgust. On 
the corner, in spite of whispered remon¬ 
strance, slie stopped altogether. Mr. Nel¬ 
son had re-crossed the street and stood as if 
deciding; then he turned suddenly and 
walked into his house, shutting the door 
with a bang that echoed far up the alley. 
Rutli gave a little skip of joy, and hurried 
on to overtake the rest. 

“ What new departure was that, Ruthle? ” 
asked Belle. “ What possessed you to sing 
that last piece? ” 

“ Don’t you like it? I think it is real sweet 
and pretty,” replied Ruth, innocently. 

“ ITetty enough, perhaps, but hardly ap¬ 
propriate.” 

“ I think it was very .appropriate,” said 
Ruth, with a liappy little laugh. 

The other girls looked at her in astonish¬ 
ment; but thinking it was one of Ruth’s od¬ 
dities, they dropped the subject. 

'They were nearing their liomes now and 
breathed freer, talking over the many things 
that had happened by the way; and when 
they separated, each girl declared she had 
never had so good a time before, and that 
they would try it again some time. 
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A New Hallowe’en Trick. 

BY MARTHA GRAHAM. 

Tommy Thompson was shut up in his 
bed-room with his special chum, Bobby 
Holway. It was late in the afternoon 
before Hallowe’en, and Bsb had come 
over to take tea and spend the evening 
with the Thompson boys. They were to 
have the full run of the house for the 
whole evening, with unlimited taffy and 
pop-corn, and all the other Hallowe’en 
joys. But beside all this. Tommy 
and Bobby bad a secret plan for more 
fun. they were going to torment Wal¬ 
ter Brown and scare all the Browns 
half out of their senses. 

The Browns were a poor family who 
lived on a backstreet, and whose back¬ 
yard touched that of the Thompsons. 
G Walter Brown was in the same class 
as Tommy and Bob, and for some reason, 
they scarcely knew themselves, they did 
not like him. So they were going to 
have all the fun out of him possible 
that evening. 

It was almost tea-time, and the boys 
were perfecting their plans while they 
awaited the summons down - stairs. 
There were false-faces and hollow 
pumpkins, and strings, and all manner 
of etrange-looking things strewn all 
over the room. 'Tommie was doing his 
beat to dress up a most disreputable- 
looking dummy, which would not stand 
straight, while Bobby worked industri¬ 
ously at a tangle of string, trying to 
construct a “tick-tack.” 

“I say. Bob, lend a band with this 
old fellow, will you? He hasn’t any 
backbone, and I can’t make him stand 
straight.” 

Bobby burst into a shout of laughter 
as he caught hold of the limp figure. 

“Oh, Tom, isn’t he a beauty ? He’ll 
scare the seven senses out of the seven 
Browns, I’ll bet. Come, stand up. Old 
Mulligins, or whatever your name is, 
and be a gentleman !” 

“He’s as wobbly as a jelly-fish,” said 
Tommy. “Get onto your feet now, my 
man!” 

But “Old Mulligins” flopped heavi¬ 
ly upon the floor, and Tommy gave 
him a disgusted kick. 

“We’ll tell Jim about him at tea,” 
he said ; “he’ll fix him. Jim can put 
starch into anything. Say, Bob, sup¬ 
pose we sneak over to Browns now, and 
see where to put the things. We won’t 
have another chance.” 

Bobby was quite agreeable. It was 
almost dark, and there was little 
chance of the Browns seeing them, so 
the boys slipped down-stairs and flew 
across the back yard, and climbed the 
fence behind the stable. 

Everything was very quiet in the 
early autumn dusk. A light shone 
from under the tattered blind of the 
Browns’ kitchen window, and the boys 
stole noiselessly towards it. 

“Here’s a good place to hang the 
tick-tack,” whispered Bob. “Keep 
back, Tom, they’ll see you!” 

The boys scrambled captiously upon 


a small pile of half-rotten wood that 
stood by the window, for the purpose of 
examining the frame. They had no 
intention of either looking into the 
house, or listening to any conversation; 
but as they raised themselves to a level 
with the window they saw straight into 
the bare little room, and the sound of 
voices arrested their attention. 

Three pale, pinched-looking little 
girls were huddled together almost on 
the stove, evidently trying to warm 
themselves. Jennie, the oldest girl, 
was preparing the evening meal, while 
Walter sat rooking the baby and try¬ 
ing to still its crying. 

“Won’t mother soon be home, Jen?” 
he asked wearily. 

‘T don’t know,” replied his sister in 
an equally tired tone. “She’ll be worn 
out with washing all day anyhow. 
Walter, there ain’t enough bread to go 
round,” she added in a tone of despair. 

“I don’t want any,” said Walter, 
“give my piece to Nell; I guess I can 
wait till breakfast.” 

“Perhaps there won’t be any break¬ 
fast either,” said Jennie with a sob. 
“Come, children, your supper’s ready.” 

The three little ones rushed to the 
table and began to devour the dry 
pieces of bread. 

Jennie left it all for them and went 
over to her brother. 

“I know you’re awful hungry, Walt,” 
she said, “but maybe mother’ll have 
some money when she comes.” 

“I ain’t any hungrier than you, 
Jen,” he answered bravely, trotting the 
baby up and down on his knee, “so 
never mind.” 

Jennie sat down on an old chair and 
began to cry, and Walter drew his 
ragged sleeve across his eyes. 

It was at that instant that the two 
listeners realized what they were doing 
and dropped to the ground. They ran 
across the yard as fast as their legs 
could carry them and never stopped 
until they walked in at the front door. 
Even then they did not look at each 
other. 

The dining-room was brightly lit, 
and the family were seated around a 
delightful Hallowe’en supper. 

“Hello, you two stragglers ! Come 
right in, or everything will be eaten 
up, ” called Tommy’s father heartily. 

The boys slipped in and sat down to 
the table without a word. What had 
become of all their Hallowe’en fun ? 
Tommy felt sick, and Bobby looked as 
if one mouthful would choke him. 
Everyone was laughing and talking, 
but the two boys sat silent and 
ashamed. 

“What’s up with you two fellows ?” 
asked Tommy’s brother Jim. “You 
look as if you had been stealing 
sheep.” 

“Are you not well, my dears?” 
asked Mrs. Thompson anxiously, look¬ 
ing at them kindly over the teapot. 

“Yes, thank you,” Bobby managed 
to say, but Tommy was too far gone for 
speech. He could see nothing but 
Walter Brown’s pale, hungry face. 

“Didn’t your false-face turn out all 
right, Tom?” asked sister Bess. 

Tommy’s face grew red. His false- 
face ! He had intended to scare the 
little Browns with it. The poor hun¬ 
gry little Browns! There was one 
boy in Daleville whom he hated at 
that moment, and his name was Tom¬ 
my Thompson. 

“I guess it’s all right,” he said at 
last. 

“Well, really, those are very sober 
faces for Hallowe’en,” said Mr. Thomp¬ 
son. “Is the trouble anything that 
can be told, boys? I thought we were 
to have the jolliest time imaginable to¬ 
night.” 

Tom looked at Bob inquiringly, and 
Bob looked at Tom and nodded. 

“Tell them,” he whispered. 

So Tommy blurted out the whole 
story of how they were to have played 
some Hallowee’n tricks on the Browns, 
and how they had seen through the 
windows and bow utterly ashamed they 
were. 


Tommy ended up with a very husky 
croak, and Bobby bad to wink so hard 
that be could not see anything. 

There was a silence round the table 
for a few seconds, and then Bess said : 

“You deserve to feel ashamed.” 

“They were only in fun, though,” re¬ 
monstrated Jim. 

“But it was fun that hurt others,” 
said their mother, “and that is not real 
fun.” 

“Come here, boys,” said Tommy’s 
father. 

The two left their places, wouder- 
ingly, and went round to the head of 
the table. 

“There are two very good, warm 
hearts under these two jackets,” said 
Mr. Thompson, laying a hand upon a 
shoulder of each, “though they are 
often covered up. Now, I think since 
you have prepared to play a Hallowe’en 
trick on the Browns, you had better do 
it. You don’t seem to care for your 
supper just now, so go and play your 
trick. It can be anything you like, 
and hurry back to your supper.” 

The boys shot straight to the kitchen, 
and Mrs. Thompson, smiling, said: 

“I think we may have no fear of the 
Browns’ being ofiended at this Hal¬ 
lowe’en trick. It is evidently going 
to be a real good one.” 

And it was. For a few momenta 
after Bob and Tom were scrambling 
over the fence, dragging, not the dum¬ 
my and the false-face and the other 
things they had labored so hard to pro¬ 
vide, but a big, heavy basket, laden 
with everything good that the Thomp¬ 
son’s cellar could produce, and Bobby 
bad slipped his round half-dollar under 
a piece of cake, as his share of the do¬ 
nation. 

The boys did not wait to see how 
their Hallowe’en trick was received, 
for, after thumping loudly upon the 
door, they took to their heels. They 
had the satisfaction, however, of seeing 
the door open and the basket disappear 
within. 

Tommy and Bobby never spent a 
jollier Hallowe’en. They made tafiy 
and popped corn and roasted chestnuts. 
They “ducked” for apples and played 
games, and, in short, had double the 
fun that they would have had if things 
had not turned out just as they did. 
The hollowed pumpkins were lit up 
and set in array around the sitting- 
room, and the dummy was brought 
down for the edification of the family ; 
and, as Tommy tried to persuade the 
limp old fellow to sit up in a chair, he 
rebuked him severely. 

“Mulligins, I’m ashamed of you! No 
wonder you won’t hold up your head. 
You’d go and torment poor Walter 
Brown, would you, you sneak ! Mul- 
ligins, I’d like to kick you !” 

“This is the best way to spend Hal¬ 
lowe’en, isn’t it, Tom?” whispered 
Bobby. 

And his chum answered heartily: 

“You just better believe it is!’’— 
Westminsler. 
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The forming of folk-lore societies in most of 
our large cities, and tbe impetus given them by 
the successful Folk-Lore Congress in Chicago, 
invite the question. Would it not bo well to 
observe Hallowe’en as a date for re-telling old 
family stories ? 

The Conservatory of Music, Boston, and many 
of the art schools have for some years observed 
Hallowe’en somewhat in this way. The Conserva¬ 
tory, on several occasions, has in-vited professional 
story-writers to relate wonder tales on this happy 
evening. Some dramatic artists last year arranged 
an entertainment in a hotel in Boston, of the 
acting of ghost scenes from Shakespeare, the 
operas and works of history and fiction. 

The folk-lore story is a very interesting devel¬ 
opment in folk-lore, and its appropriate festival 
may well fall on Hallowe’en. What are your 
family wonder tales, and what members of your 
family have a genius for telling them ? Let Hallo¬ 
we’en answer. Make the evening of old supersti¬ 
tions frolics a useful one. We as a nation are 
almost three hundred years old. It requires time 
for old tales to mellow, and take on the moss hue. 
But our colonial houses are now falling into their 
last decay, and there is as great an interest in the 
old family story to-day, as in the days of the 
Roman Lares and Penates, and the Egyptian urns. 


For the Companion. 

A NnW US^ OF HAIyl^OWF'BN. 

Hallowe’en, or All-hallows’ Eve, the night of 
the 31st of October, or the eve of All Saints’ day, 
which fell on November First, became in the 
Middle Ages a supposed time of the appearance 
of ghosts, and when.this superstition had lost Its 
influence, a time of pla 3 ' 8 , spirits and games, that 
recalled the fables of ghostland. What Walpur- 
gis Night was in Germany, Hallowe’en was in 
England. 

Within a few years Boston and her suburban 
towns have found a new’ use for Hallow'e’eii. 
Such ghostly pranks as standing before a glass 
with a lighted candle, thntone’sfnturecompanion 
for life might be seen over the shoulder, and such 
odd plays as bobbing with the month for apples 
in a tub of w’ater have given place to parties for 
telling folk-lore stories. The eve has thus become 
in many places a time of the revival of old family 
wonder tales. Such stories in New England are 
usually colored by superstition, and it was the 
telling of ghost stories that led to this sensible 
use of the quaint old festival. 
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A KOMAS'C:-: or* IIALLOWK’kv.— sowing lIEUrSEEU IN TIIS 
CUL'UCIIYAUU. 


A ROMANCE OF HALLOWE’EN. 

Soi'iiA* Langiiam's Diary. 

5Iai.dox IIai.t., October 27th, 1840.—Wo liavo been .a 
■week boro to-ibiy, niiil I have never once opened my diary. 
Tlioro is a blank in my book from that day wo left onr dear 
mother and onr quiet honso till this day, October 27th. 

Our piartiug from mamma was a sad one. We had never 
left her before, and both Margery and I feared she would 
bo very lonely without ns. Wo did not, on tliat account, 
wish to accept Miss Langham’s invitation, but our mother 
thought it bu.st that we shoidd. 

Because my father (tho son of a younger son) was not 
rich, only iiosscssing tho x’ay of an officer in Uio army ; and 
bec.suso ho had married a country clergyman’s daughter 
with only a moderate dowry, they scarcely took any notice 
of him. 

Sir Jonathan Langluun, his uncle, lived in great stylo at 
Middon Hall, but after his dcatli tho maiden heiresses with¬ 
drew altogether from tlio world, and saw no one, not even 
iutimato friends. Wo had forgotten their existence when 
Miss Xian^am’s letter came. 

In her advanced ago she liad lost her sister, and shortly 
after Miss Augusta’s death a singular mortality had de¬ 
prived her of the two nephews who were next in anccc.ssion 
to tho proiierty. “She was alone,” she said, “in the world ; 
and a yearning had come over her to see and make acqiiaiut- 
anco Avith i>oor Frank Ijangham’s children. Would my 
mother spare ns to her for a few weeks ?” 

“ Allow mo, however,” continued tho ■writer, “ to explain 
that it is not with any view ns to tho disposal of my fortune 
that I send this invitation. Unhappily, my father’s will 
disposes of it, after tho death of his daughters, to the next 
male heir, and this heir now appears to bo a young Irish¬ 
man, very distantly related. Ho is to visit me shortly.” 

My mother was decided in her resolution to let us go, by 


this part of the letter. Miss Langham could not ascribe 
our visit to any mercenary motive. 

It was a cold Autumn twilight when we entered the jiark; 
and a feeling of strange awe, a kind of misgiving of ap¬ 
proaching evil, stole over mo as I watched the old trees 
bowing their heads solemnly toward us, as if in token of a 
gloomy welcome. 

Maldon is a noble old x>ilo ; and as wo stejiiicd into tlie 
ancient hall, and glanced round at the jiillars and arches, 
the old .armor and trox>hics of tho choce, I could not helxi 
liking to feel that it had been tho home of my nncc.stors. 

A butler, whose ago and axqiearanco were in good keep¬ 
ing with tho dwelling, ushered us into tho grand library, 
lighted by a largo, glowing fire, near wliicli sat an old lady, 
who rose ns wo entered, and advanced to greet us. 

Sho led us to scats near tho fire, and liegau by inquiring 
after tho health of our mother, a.ssuring us sho felt grateful 
to mamma for x’crinitting us to visit her. 

“I know your father very intimately in my youtli,” she 
said; “ wo were cousins, yon know, but time and the changes 
of tho world divided us. Ho was some years younger than 
myself, but ho is gone first.” 

She sighed deeply, and gazed for a moment into the blaz¬ 
ing fire. Then taming her gaze full on us, she added, ad¬ 
dressing me: 

“Yon most resemble your father.” 

“Y’os,” I replied; “kffirgery is exactly like our mother.” 

“I have two other guests beside yourselves,” she said, 
after a pause. “The heir of Middou, Mr. Cornelius O’Hol- 
lormi, and a liongham—though of a remote branch. They 
are out shooting, but will bo introduced to you at dinner. 
Perhaps now yon would like to go to your rooms and toko 
off your bonnets.” 

3Vo assented, and were conducted by Miss Ijanghom her¬ 
self to two charming bedrooms opicning cii sui/e with a small 
boudoir. 

“These three rooms are at your disxmsol,” sho said. 
“ Shall I send my maid to you ?” 



A ROMANCE OF nALLOITE’EN.— TUE UIDNIOUT OATU. 
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I declined with tluiuks ; adding, that wo had no lady's 
maid onisclves, and conld dress without assistance; “ or at 
least,” I addeil, “we help each other.” 

The old lady nodded approvingly, and walked away. Wc 
unpacked and prexKtred fur dinner. 

Jnst before dinner the two guests were introduced to us 
by Itfiss Xongham. Her companion, a pleasant, chatty 
son, and the rector, a rather taciturn old gentleman, were 
of onr x>arty. The rector’s silence was atoned for, however, 
liy the ceaseless chatter of Mr. O’Halloran. He is the most 
astonnding imlividnal I ever met! Tall, handsome, and 
admirably dressed, he is nevertheless vnlgo*! Tes, the heir 
of Maldon would never be taken for a gentleman if one did 
not know his birth. I could not help observing that he both 
watched and imitated Anthony longham, who is us distin¬ 
guished-looking as a longhum should be. 

1 have learned since from Afiss Langham’s comxionion, 
that the old lady is sensible of the want of refinement in 
her kinsman, and regrets the relationship. If he had not 
made his apx>earance in the most nncsx>ected way, Maldon 
would have descended to Mr. Anthony Langham, os nest 
male heir. 

Mr. O’Hollorau is much struck with Margery’s beauty, 
and offers her the wildest homage, x>aying her compliments 
so personal as to be ixnite unpleasant. My sister blushes 
and looks indignant; but he cannot x>crceivc that he has 
offended. 'Wb do not sec a great deal of him, that is a com¬ 
fort, as he is shooting all day about the preserves, or rather, 
I isuM^, feillriiig to the gamekeepers, as Anthony says he is 
not a good shot. 

I cannot now recall and put in their right places the little 
incidenis, the sayings, doings, thoughts and feelings of the 
X>ast week. So adieu, neglected time 1 All the impression 
thou host left is just that I love Miss Langhom, like her 
companion, detest the heir, and pity young Iiangham, who 
shonld have been the master of the old place. 

Mirgery does not share my horror of O’HoUoran. She 
b^an by laughing at him ; she now longhs with him, and 
actually declares that his ejea ore very fine, and that he is 
baudsninpr tleiu Anthony lamgham 1 

OcioBEB 2Sna .—We are to have a large parly here on Hal¬ 
lowe’en. Miss Tangham likes keeping up old customs, and 
we are to have aU the weird rites of the charmed evening 
curried out. She lias presented Ihngery and mo with new 
dresses for the occasion—very pretty ones they.arc. 

My beantifnl sister has evidently won the hearts 'of both 
our kmsmen. Anthony Xanghom loves her, I can see, 
thongh he is kept from her side by the constant watchful¬ 
ness of Mr. O’Halloran; so, to console himself, he takes 
refuge with me, and admires her to me, and listens to my 
sisterly praises with pleased smiles. Happy Mfergery 1 If 
she marries him she will be truly fortunate. I told her so 
this evening as we were dressing for dinner, bnt she only 
laughed, and said: 

“What shonld we live on, Sophy ? He has only his^wits 
for dower.” 

Hallowe’en came. A large party assembled in the stately^ 
saloon, opened for the first time in forty years. We had a 
grand dinner, at which Afisa Xangham did not preside, the 
rectortaking herplace; and after dinner wo joinedherin 
the drawing-room, and began, under her direction, the 
magur rites of the evening. Wo bnmed nuts together 
(having named tbpm first) and read a langhing angary from 
their explosion or exoiet corhbustion. We felt (blindfolded) 
for ci^ holding euth, water, emptiness, and one a pocket- 
pistol, these ^mbols being prophetic of onr fninre hus¬ 
bands’ professions; and Air. O’Halloran loudly exdaimcd 
against tlic truth of the omdes, when Abirgery put her little 
hands into the empty basin, which foreboded single life. 


The fun of the evening moved even Alias Xongham to merry 
smiles. It must have seemed os if a glimx>so of her youth 
had revisited her. During a panso she said, “Tlicrcara 
some Hallowe’en rites more trying to the nerves than these: 
sowing hcmx>secd for example.” 

“What is that ?” wo asked, simultaneously. 

“The lady who questions fat<^” sho replied, “takes 
some hcmx>sccd, goes at midnight to tho churchyard, and 
sows it round the belfry tower from whcuco x>cal the uiai- 
riage-bells, and says: 

*“ HcmpsceUs, I sow you; 

Uempsueds, I mow you; 

And ho that shall marry mo, 

Como otter mo and burrow yo.’ ’ 

We laughed, and O’Hollomn declared that he wished some 
of the ladies would try it. A universal exclamation of dis¬ 
like to the experiment followed, when a footman entered, 
and told him that a person wished to speak to him on im- 
X>erative business. 

I fiincied that O’HiUoran changed countenance a little^ 
but he laughed still, and hoping that somebody would prove 
heroic and try the hempseed sowing, ho left the room. 

The conversation continued on tho some subject,(till, in 
playful daring, I offered to sow hempseed myself. For a 
moment AHss Xongham hesitated, then she replied: 

“So you dmll, Sophy 1 Only I stipulate that you shall 
wrap yourself in a large shawl, and sow your hempseed 
running to keep yourself worm. Tho church is so clo.so at 
lumd and so private that thero is no real cause for fear.” 

“ Surely you won’t go, AILss Sophy!” was tho general 
cry, and Mrs. Moore, approaching me, remonstrated in a 
low tone; but I xmrsisted in it. 

About ten minutes or a quarter to twelve I loft the hall 
alone, wmpt in a heavy shawl, which I drew over my head. 

It was a bright moonlight night, and my shadow was 
cast on the gravel carriage rood almost as distinctly os in the 
sunshine. The wind sighed mournfully tlirough tho trees 
that waved their large arms above my head ; and 1 confess 
when I turned down the steps lending to tho churchyard, a 
thrill of awe—^Iwoidd not allow it to bo fear — passed 
through me. 

As I approached the church more closely, tliis feeling of 
reverential relnetonce to xxsrform my foolish task incrcosciL 
But it was combated by the fear of ridicule, and of the 
doubts my comxianions might feel os to my real motive. So 
I took the basket, and scattered the hempseed, whispering 
the formula, ns I ran round the tower. Suddenly, I heard 
the sound of footsteps. I darted into on embrasure, nud 
crouched breathless behind a large buttress. Tho next 
moment I heard voices os well as footsteps. 

“ I tell you,” said one voice, “ It is of no use to make a 
fool of yourself. Yon must get the proxicriy at once, or 
yon will be found out. Here’s the dose, if you like to givo 
it to her.” 

“No,”replied the voice of O’Halloran. “I can’t do ifc. 
She is very old. I will wait and see what will come of it; 
if I am found out, why even then wo shall have a gooil 
booty. Wb ore sure of the plate, if wo don’t get tlio 
estates. But we are all right, and shan’t foil of success. 
Having taken in the lawyer liitherto, os well os the old 
woman, we have no real cause to fear at present; it’s noth¬ 
ing but your impatience to share tho proxierty that mokes 
yon urge such haste, undo Ned.” 

“ Unde Ned t” the voice of tho speaker thus named, was 
that of a toll, fine-looking footman, whom Aliss Xangluim 
hod engaged soon after her sister’s death, when she resumed 
her long interrupted intercourse with tho world. 

“Well, you have heard what John Green said. Ho 
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wouldn’t have come duwu to-night to -vrnm ns for nothing. 
Give her this iloso,” continueil tiic voice of the fuotmon, 

“ and you wiH bo master hero by to-morrow.” 

“I have said I won’t, and I won’t,” reiilicd O’Hallomn, 
doggedly. “You may do it yoiurself, if you like ; but miud, 

1 don’t consent to it.” 

The footman laughed, and said, “ A preeious bull that! 
but I am too old a bird to ho took vvith chatT. I ain’t goiug 
to put my head in an ’alter for any one; but I adv-ise yon 
to take Jack’s advice and warning. Kow I must go; I 
dudl be missed.” 

They moved on. The next minute O’HiiUoran’s foot 
emsbed somcthuig, quite audibly in the stillnc.ss. 

“ Hilloa !” said he, with an oath, “ what’s this ? Hemp- 
seed all along the path !” AnoUier oath. “Someof those 
confounded gals have been strewing them ! Can we have 
been overheard ?” 

“ Nobody was hero a minute or two ago,” replied Ned; 
“I looked beliind every buttress before we began our talk.” 

“ They may have come since. Follow the tmek of the 
seed," said O’Halloran. 

And they did follow it with fatal accuracy, and drew me, 
diivering with fear and horror, from my hiding-place. 

“Miss Sophy!” cried tmdeNcd, in a tone of dismay. 
Then, with fearful oatlis, which even now ring in my cars, ' 
be drew a large dnspknifo from his pocket. I saw the 
blade glitter in the moonlight. | 

“Ned,” said O’Halloran, in a whisper, “it won’t do! 
Detection would be certain. Go home and wait, for fear 
you should be missed; I will toko core of the gal.” 

Ned loosed his hold, but O’Hallomn held my o^cr arm. 

“ Now, Miss Sophy,” ho said, as we were left alone, “ you 
have learned your fate, and no mistake. Dio you must, 
and Unit this instant, unless you swear that you will never 
tell a word of what you’ve heard this blessed night.” 

I hc.sitated ; surely death would bo preferable to even on 
involuntary p^dpation in so terrible a fraud. But life 
seemed more predons to me .than the old inheritance of oiu: 
race. I wdghed (with the rapidity of cxdted thought) my 
mother’s and Margaret’s tears against the wrong done to 
Anthony Iionghom. Besides, unde Ned evidently feared 
detection. It might come without my aid. Moreover, I 
am ashiuned to confess it, I was dreadfully afraid of being 
murdered! Fear confused all my perceptions. 

“Come,” ho said, “will you swear ?” 

I faltered on assent, and there, under the gmy diadow of 
the church, the impostor dictated on oath so dreadful thatl 
diuddcr now at the boro rccoUcctiou of it. 

“ And now, bliss Sophy,”ho said, when my pale lips had 
• faltered it out, “ we will go home. You have been sowing 
hcmpsced, and I (suspecting your intention) followed you 
for a joke, and frightened you greatly. BccoUect that that 
is the story for aunt lioughom.” 

I obeyed in stunned despair, and we left the churchyard. 
As we ascended the few steps from the gate to the park, we 
met Anthony Ijaugham linstcning toward them. He said 
they had been alarmed at my long absence, and Miss Long- 
hnm had sent him to look for me. 

O’Halloran at once related how he hod followed me for a 
joke, and how I liad been so frightened by his shadow that 
I hod nearly fainted, and was only just able to walk home. 
This story my x>nlc looks ixjrtamly confirmed. Anthony 
looked very vexed, I thought, and said| “Such jokes are 
foolish and dangerous. I feared to watch over your safety. 
Miss Sophy,” ho continued, “ os I wished to have done, lest 
I might involunbuily alarm yon, should yon see me; and 1 
did not think any one would take the liberty of really fol¬ 
lowing yon.” 

“ Oh, it is nothing,” I said; “nonsense appears to belong 


to Hallowe'en ; :md my fear was too absurd to be anythuig 
but ridiculous.” 

Everytliing tliat followed seems confused to my memory. 

I know that Autliony blamed Miss Xiougham for her folly, 
and said her age was her only excuse for permitting such a 
thing; and tlint O’Halloran agreed witli him and (quite 
truthfiUIy, I doubt not) regretted tluit I had nndcrt^cn 
the advcnttuc. And tlicn we reached home; and tltcrc 
were idle jests from the young people, iqion Mr. O’Hal- 
loran’s having “linrrowed my hempsced !” 

I fancied that both Margery and Anthony Longham were 
very silent, and even appeared dis^ileoscd; but then my 
mind was too disturbed for mo to be caxmblo of dearly 
judging of anything. Certainly Margery’s “Good-night” 
was colder than usuoL 

November 2.—When I woke tliis morning I cannot de¬ 
scribe the acate,mental jniin that come with the recollection 
of my discovery and my oath. All the crud wrong done to 
Anthony Ijanghnm, the imposition irroctiscd on Miss liong- 
hom, the horrible association with u low Ijoudou thief 
forced upon us, rushed on my mind at once. 

I scaredy know how I have got through the day. 

Anthony lianghnm has been cold and distant. Tliat 
horrid O’Halloran began by paying mo great attention, but 
peredved my disgust, and prudently left my side. 

November 3.—had for better have died! for better ! 

Ho—the wretch! the monster! the imssible murderer, 
has proposed to Margery—has been acccx>tcd ! 

I have kneded at her feet; I liavc implored her not to 
morry him. She denies that it os for his wealth she ae- 
cepted him; she says die loves him ! She accuses me of 
mean jealousy. Oh, Margery, my own sister—^my darling, 
if you could but know ! 

O’Halloran caught mo alone for a few moments after I 
had learned the news. He began by urging on mo the fact 
that ho was restoring to us the inhcrit^co of the family; 
that wo diould ben^t by his crime; when I gave utterance 
to my agony, my disgust, my horror, imd warned him that, 
if ho iicrdstcd in seeking Margery’s hand, I might bo 
tempted to break my oath, he threatened to take my life. 
What shall I do ? '’^at will bo the end ? 

I have been very ill sinco I wrote lost in this vohunc, and 
remember nothing of many unrecorded days. A brain-fever 
prostrated me. They sent for my'motiicr: die come, and ut 
once installed hersdf by my beddde. 

One night, while she was watching, dic.hcard me say, “if 
I die, they will road my diary. ’■’• 

“Miss Soxihy often says that, ma’am,” ob-sen-cd the 
nurse, who sat uxi with momma. “ Her diary runs a deal 
in her head.” 

“Where is it?” asked my mother, a sudden tlionght 
darting into her mind. “ Go and ask Miss Margery.” 

Margery hod locked my book up at the beginning of my 
illness—she gave it to the nurse; and my mother, believing 
that her Sophy hod no secrets from her, oirened it. 

The whole secret was x>lain now. The next morning, 
almost at day-dawn, my mother sought the rector and con¬ 
fided the tele to him. He came nx> and saw Miss Ismghom, 
then rode off and secured a policc-inqicctor at once. 

O’Hollornn and the footman were token into custody. 
O’Hollornn fell on his knees and confessed everything. 

They arc both now enduring penal servitude for life. 

It seems that Edward, the footman, was one of a gong of 
London thieves, who, with a false ehiuacter, hod got himself 
engaged in Miss Iiongham’s family, for the purxmse of ro1>- 
bing the house. Soon after his arrival, Jervis, the butler, 
related to him the ftmiily history, imd how Mr. Anthony 
Lnnghnm was heir, because Miss Dorothy Liughnm, a great- 
nicce of Sir Jonathon’s, hod never been heard of since sho 
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ran aaraj -with the Irish officer to_Amcrica; nor conld they 
trace her or find that she had left any chfldien, though the 
lawyers had advertised for them many times. Ned had a 
nephew who hail received a good edneation, and might, he 
thoo^t, x>ass for the heir. With the aid of a low attorney 
employed by thieves, a plot was so ably coneocted that even 
3diss Langham’s eantions man of business was deceived, and 
the footman’s nephew was received at hlaldon Hall as its 
future possessor. 

Honbts had, however, occurred since to the family lawyer, 
and he had sent a clerk to America to investigate more 
closely the pretender’s chums. Ehowledge of this had 


and refuses to accept the refusal I gave him while I believed 
my silence so cruelly wronged him. 

We are, therefore, to Miss Langham’s great joy, l)c. 
trothed, and are to be married early in the Spring. 


reached Green .and induced him to come down to Maldon 
to warn his confederates. 

Humbly do I thank Providence which has so mercifully 
revealed this iniqui^ before it was too late. For even 
if it had been discovered by the lawyer the discovery 
would have come only after Margery’s marriage, and 
would have overwhrimed us all with disgmee. But my 
happy illness and this dear book saved her from such a fate, 
and she has just now implored me to forgive her. Poor 
dear Mairieiy : I could only dmw her to my bosom and 
weep over her. 

Anthony, whose despair at my danger touched my 
mother, has won from her the second secret of my diary. 
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BY CUPID S TRICK.: A PARLOR DRAMA FOR ALL HALLOWE'EN. 

Wilde, Griffith 

Godey's Lady's Book (1883-1892); Nov 1885; 111, 665; American Periodicals 
pg. 499 


BV CUPID’S TRICK, r 
A Parlor Drama for All Hallowe’en. 

»Y GRIFFITH WILDE. 

Dramatis Persona. 

Ethel Barton. 

Amy Sellers, her friend. 

Aleck Barton, Amy's lover. 

Mark Waring, Aleck' s friend. 

Scene : A cosy sitting-room. Ethel cind Amy seated reading, and at fancy- 
work. 

Amy (reading). 

“ Wi’ merry songs, and friendly cracks, 

I wal they did na weary; 

An’ unco talcs, an’ funnie jokes. 

Their sports were cheap an’ cheery; ■ ' ■ 

Till buttered so’uns wi’ fragrant lunt, 

Set a’ their gabs a-sleerin’; 

Syne, wi’ a social glass o’ strunt, 

' They parted off careerin’ 

Fu’ blythe that night.” 

(Closes the book.) 

What a picture that is of Hallowe’en night! It was just such a night as 
this, Ethel, only those good Scotchmen whom Burns writes about were more 
and merrier than we two “lone, lorn females.’’ How strange it seems fof us 
to be here alone in this great house on this night of all others. Do you feel 
nervous, dear ? 

• Ethel (biting off a thread). Not at all! Why should I? 

Amy (rising, goes to the window). Oh, I don’t know. It seems sort of 
lonely, and—and I wish Aleck had come back. 

Ethel (playfully). Oh, nonsense ! Aniy, I am afraid you are very much 
in love with my brother. 

Amy. Well, and haven’t I a perfect right to be? I shouldn’t be engaged 
to him, if I didn’t love him. 

Ethel. Of course not. I am sure I am very glad of it, only I never 
thought of him as a hero of romance. (Sighs.) 

Amy (teazingly). I suppose not. Your head is too full of some one else. 

Ethel (reproachfully). * That’s unkind, Amy. I never thought you would 
throw up my folly to me. I know just as well as you do that it was madness 
for me to think of a man whose name I never knew, who thought of me only as 
a charity visitor in a hospital! ( Wipes her eyes.) I shall never see him again’} 

he is dead to me indeed, but I shall never love another. 

Amy (coming forward penitently). Forgive me, dear. I did not mean to 
tease you. Don’t weep, Ethel. Fate may not be wholly unkind,to you. 
Some day you may be happy yet. 

Ethel (drying her eyes). No! I have given love up forever. He is dead 
and I know that the thought of him is utter madness. Be hajipy, Amy,.in thfe 
love that falls to your lot. My heart is dead and I shall bury it out of sight on 
the day when I marry Mark Waring. 

Amy. Ethel! You are not going to throw yourself away on this stranger? 
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Ethel. If he asks me—yes I My uncle has set his heart upon our union. 
Why should I oppose it? .It makes no difference to me now. {Sighs again.) 

Amy {in distress). You mustn’t talk so, dear. Come; cheer up. It is 
All Hallowe’en. This is the last-night bf all others to be blue. Can’t we have 
some fun, even if Aleck and his friend can’t join us? 

Ethel. I am rather glad they didn’t come, except on your account, Amy. 
It is rather dull for you in this gloomy old house. 

Amy {cheerily). Oh, I am all right. Don’t bother about me. {Walks 
about.) It is snowing, Ethel. This is just an ideal Hallowe’en. Can’t we try 
. some tricks ? Come I < 

Ethel {zvearily). If you like. 

Amy. It is nearly twelve o’clock. {Walking to the fire.) We must find 
some excuse for such late hours. I’ll tell you Svhat, Ethel! If you will put 
out the lights and eat an apple before this looking gjass. I’ll walk around the 
house with my mouth full of water. 

Ethel. Not in all this storm ! 

Amy {gleefully). Why not? {Sings.) ' ' 


“ What care I for weather 
When Love and I together 
Face the gath’ring storm) ’• •'' ■ 

Ethel, dear, I expect to hear the > name of my future husband called as I 
turn the corner. 

Ethel. By whom, pray? There’s not a soul about the place. 

Amy. Neyertheless, I shall hear it, and, when I do, I shall spit the water 
out and say: “ Now and forever. Amen 1 ” 

Ethel {smiling. What a little goose you are, Amy. Suppose you should 
hear some other nante than Aleck’s ? ;. 

. , , Atny {^ohrly). I should stop my ears. But how could I ? I’m engaged 
to, Aleck, and lOf course I shall marry him,. . , • 

<, , Efhel. Then what’s the use of trying any of these silly tricks? 

Aniy. Just for fun. Come; it is five minutes of twelve. I’ll give you 
an apple. {Runs out.) ' / , ^ 

, JSthel {alone). I may as well please her; but it seems like mockery to trifle 
so with fate. Oh, my lost, my unknown lover 1 When I entered upon the 
(jpties of a hospital reader, hpw little I thought that, they were to bring me in 
contact with the greatest happiness and misery of my life! 

XRe-enter Atfiy with an apple and a glass of water.) 

Amy. Here it is 1 Quick! The clock is going to strike. Put the lights 
out. {Takes a mouth full of water.) 

Ethel {turningout the lights). You’ll get your death, Amy. 

{Amy shakes her head and goes out waving her hand. Clock strikes twelve. 
Efhel takes the apple and walks toward the mirror. Door opens and a gentleman, 
covered with siurw, enters the room.) 

Mark Waring {shaking himself). This is better luck than I expected. I 
thqught they’d all be gone to bed. There was a light here, a moment ago. 
{Goes toward the fire It’s awfully cold ! I thought we’d never get here. 
{Bumps into Ethel who is eating her apple before the mirror.) Hello ! I—I beg 
your pardon 1 

{Ethel tttrns around and screams.) 

Ethel {covering her face with her hands, starts back). It is his spirit! 
Oh, I am punished for my folly. In heaven’s name, leave me 1 

Mark {excitedly). Do my eyes deceive me, or does this dim light cheat 
me with a vision of happiness! Lady, speak to me ! Are you not she who, 
when I lay sick and alone in a strange city and was taken to St. Mary’s Hospital, 
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came to me like an angel from he^yen, .soothing my fever with sweet dreams of 
love and happiness ? Are yon not' ^hie iyhoih i lost and mourned so bitterly— 
speak?” 

EfHel (Jremb/ing). I—I—oh, is it possible that you are here ? They told 
me you were dead ! 

Mark (Joking her hand). A man’s identity is often lost in a great hospital. 
My number was confounded with another's but I am here—alive and well—to 
tell you that 1 have thought of you night and day since you left mo. . To-night 
I came here, hopeless, yielding to my uncle’s wish and ready to marry his niece. 

Ethel. You! Then you are Mark Waring? 

Mark. I am. And you? Tell mp, dearest, by what name ohall I call 
you that love cannot divine ? 

Ethel. I am Ethel Barton. 

Mark. Can such things be in real life? Dearest, I have loved you so 
long I Oh, if you will, may I make my uncle’s wish my’own ? Will'you marry 
me? (Takes her in his arms.) i 

Ethel. Gladly now! , . u ,■ 

(He kisses her. Enter Amy and Aleck covered with snow.)\ 

Amy. I have found him, Ethel! Just as I turned the cornenof the house 
I heard some one say, “Aleck, there’s a light in the window 1 "i, I spit the 
water out and said, “Now and forever. Amen! ” and then-. 

Aleck. She ran right into my arms. Goodness! How dark it,]?, in here. 
(Sees the tableau.) Hello! Mark is that you ?” . , .• i 

Mark (comingforward.) Yes. It is I. I have made quick wprk of it, 
you see, old boy. Your sister has promised to marry me. 

Aleck. Well! I should say you had. In five minutes ybil ^introduced 
yourself to a girl, propose^ and are accepted. That’s better than I did—eh', Amy? 

* Ethel. But Mr. Wating and I have met before. I—I was 6nce reader in 
a hospital where he lay sick. ’ . 

Aleck. Oh! Then you have found your sister of mercy, Mark ?—the fairy 
you used to rave about. . . ' 

Amy (huggingEthel). And this is he ? Oh, Ethel! It is like a story book. 

Mark. Yes. Your sister is the woman I fell in love with, Afeck. Con¬ 
gratulate me I (They shake hands.) 

Amy. You’ll never call my Hallowe’en tricks silly again, will you, dear? 

Ethel. Never, Amy! This night is Hallowed, indeed. 

Aleck. After this. I’ll believe in the Fates. It was a blind jiiece of luck, 
our catching the late train down. And who’d have thought Mark would 
turn out a hero ? ,j 

Ethel (shyly). I should. ' 

Aleck (to Amy). My dear, I think a little solitude would do them good. 
Don’t you think we’d better leave them alone? 

[The Curtain.'] 
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Fatal Fortune-Telling. 

Christian Advocate (1866-1905); Nov 19, 1891; 66,47; American Periodicals 

pg. 785 

Superstitious teai-s are often intensified by re- 
innrkable coincidences. The papers Kive an 
account of a 3’ounj; lad}’ lu Cinemnati, who on 
Halloween, one year .afro, engaged in a simple 
game by which fortunes were told. As a result 
of the game it was clearly indicated that some 
of the \’oung ladies in the company would be 
ui.nrricd during the vcar, but that this one would 
die. deep solemnity fell on the gay company 
as they wituessed what purported to be the voice 
of destiny. They tried to laugh and make light 
of it, declaring that they did not believe in the 
sign; but it was impossible to shake off the 
gloom tit which the omen bad enveloped them. 
Strangely enough, the }oung lady who bad been 
marked for the grave sickened and died just one 
year after this experiment. 

Such accounts are often highly colored and 
greatly e.vaggerated by newspaper reporters, but 
it would not be surprising if this report i.s literal¬ 
ly correct, and in that case its solution would 
not reejuire the supposition of miraculous or su¬ 
pernatural interposition. 

It is quite possible that this pretended pro¬ 
phetic indication preyed on her iiiind, and espe¬ 
cially, after she was taken ill, filled her with de¬ 
spair, In such a case disease, which at other 
times might be easily conquered, would become 
irresistible. Young people who trifle with their 
own minds concerning serious matters, like mar¬ 
riage and death, run great risks, and often re¬ 
ceive serious harm. They may tliink theuiselves 
fortified against superstitious fears, but delicate 
nerves and sensitive souls are not fortified against 
the effects of alarming suggestions which happen 
to he made with the peculiar emphasis of a mys¬ 
terious coincidence. One baneful effect of all 
magic, fortune-telling, soothsaying, and games 
of prophetic import is that tliey'bring the most 
solemn and awful subjects before the mind in 
such a way as to produce the most damaging 
eonsetiuences to soul, body, and society. 
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A Hallowe’en Party 

I!Y FUANCES J. DELANO 

Mollie kept winking back the tears all 
the way home. “It’s no use,” she 
thought, “Aunt Mandy’ll And out some¬ 
thing’s the matter as soon as I open my 
mouth. I just can’t speak without cry¬ 
ing.” 

The next minute Moliie was down in a 
little heap in the grass crying as hard as 
she could cry. Sucli an energetic How of 
tears could not last long, however, and 
she got up presently and wiped her eyes. 

“I won’t cry one speck more if I’m left 
out of every party that’s gotten up in the 
next thousand years, so!” Mollie tossed 
her pretty head defiantly. “ I don’t see 
why the girls should act so,” here Mollie’s 
lip began to quiver. “And I don’t care, 
either,” another defiant toss of the head. 

“X wonder if Aunt Mandy’ll know I’ve 
been crying? If I go in now she’ll 
surely ”— 

“Mollie! Mollie!” 

Mollie stopped and looked up. Aunt 
Mandy was standing in the doorway. 

“Mollie,” she called “I wish before it 
gets dark you’d run down in the field and 
get me a pumpkin. I’ve a notion of 
making a pie tomorrow.” 

Mollie turned towards the Held. “ All 
right. Aunt Mandy,” she called back, 
“ I’m off.” 

“0, my,” she gasped, as Aunt Mandy 
closed the door, “I was afraid she saw 
me crying there in the grass, but she 
didn’t.” 

Mollie started to run now. The air 
was bracing and the woods glorious in 
their autumn coloring. .She took several 
long breaths. “ I’d be the happiest girl 
in the world,” she exclaimed, “if only I 
was going to that party tonight. Hut to 
he left out and all the girls whispering 
together about it—and even the hoys act¬ 
ing queerly—0! —but I moii’t cry! I just 
won’t I ” 

Here Mollie stopped before a large pile 
of pumpkins. “Pumpkins always make 
me think of Hallowe’en, we had such fun 
with’em last year. I’ve been to a Hal¬ 
lowe'en party for the last four years. 0! 
it seems so queer to he left out of things.” 
Mollie’s lips began to quiver again, hut 
she stamped her foot and struggled rather 
desperately, and then, to the astonishment 


For the Children 

of the crickets and the great trees and the 
pumpkins, a song—a very spasmodic, up¬ 
hill sort of a song—vibrated over the Held. 
Mollie picked up a pumpkin and kept on 
singing—the song waiied and gasped 
and struggled, aud kept growing stronger 
and stionger untii at last, just as Mollie 
reached the kitchen door, it burst forth 
triumphantly straight out towards the 
sunset. 

“Tea is ali ready,” said Aunt ilandy, 
“I thought we’d have it kinder early to¬ 
night.” 

Moliie laughed. “.lust as though we 
didn’t have it early every night. Aunt 
Mandy,” she exclaimed. 

She talked fast during supper and ate 
fast too, and in the midst of her struggles 
Miss Polk, a neighbor, dropped in. .She 
drew Aunt Mandy’s rocker up to the 
kitchen stove and sat down, putting her 
feet in the oven. 

“ Dretful cold tonight,” she said; 
“shouldn’t wonder if we had a hard 
frost. Your punkins good this year?” 
she asked, glancing critically over the 
table. Her eye fell upon Mollie next. 
“Suppose you’re off to a party tonight, 
ain't ye, bein’ Hallowe’en? 

“ Xot tonight,” replied Mollie, trying to 
appear indifferent. 

“Why! how’s that? ye been to a 
Hallowe’en party now for the last three 
years, ain’t ye? 

“A^es,” admitted Mollie, “but I’m going 
to have a vacation this year. Don’t have 
to go every year, you know,” and Mollie 
laughed. 

“ Didn’t use to have Hallowe’en parties 
when we was girls did they. Aunt 
Mandy ? ” asked Mis.s Polk. 

“Well, I duuno but they did,” replied 
Aunt Mandy, “but I guess I was most 
always left out—I wasn’t much of a 
favorite, like Mollie here.” 

Mollie winced. “ Didn’t you ever go 
to a Hallowe’en party. Aunt Mandy?” 
she asked. 

“Xo, I never; don’t know what they’re 
like.” 

Mollie gazed across the table-the pa¬ 
tient look in the poor old pinched face 
m.ade her feel as if she should certainly 
cry if she opened her mouth again. Hut 
supper was over now and the dishes 
must be wasiied, and so she had a good 
excuse to keep still. 


After Miss Polk had gone Mollie came 
aud stood in front of her aunt. “Aunt 
Mandy,” she said, “I’m going to have 
a Hallowe’en party all myself this even¬ 
ing, and I’m going to invite you. I’ll 
run down in the Held and get more 
pumpkins, I know .just where they are, 
aud we’ll have a rousing lire on the 
heartli in the sitting-room aud have 
pumpkin lanterns instead of a lamp.” 
Mollie began to talk fast now, “ It’ll 
be suoli fun, We’ll light up the parlor, 
too, aud make believe there are lots 
of people here. We’ll try all the tricks 
and make poii-corn halls aud fudge to 
top off with. (I, Aunt Mandy! Won’t 
it be great!” And Moilie was actually 
dancing now, not a suspicion of tears 
anywhere about her. 

Aunt Mandy seemed pleased. “ Won’t 
it be queer without any more folks ? ” 
she asked, simply. 

“ 0, no, ’cause we’ll make believe, you 
know. You be shelling the corn while 1 
run down for the pumpkins.” 

Mollie worked fast getting things 
ready. Every once in a while a thought 
of that otlicr party would come into her 
mind. Slie knew just wlien tliey would 
he starting ; slie could almost hear them 
laugh. .Jack Simmons was always so 
funny at Hallowe’en parties, and He 
Turner, too, aud “ O, dear, the tricks 
were such fun!” Jlollie turned short 
round now. “ I’ve a party of my own,” 
she exclaimed. “Aunt Mandy, you 
know you must hob for apples, aud you 
must tell me tlie names of some of the 
hoys you used to like. Were there any 
real jolly ones like Hack Simmons? ” 

“There was one 1 used to like real 
well,” replied Aunt JIaudy. “All the 
girls liked him. His name was .lames 
Henton. He came to see me once or 
twice, but I wasn’t much of a hand for 
beaux, I was always so hombly. There 
was .Tosepli Grennell, too, and Ehenezer 
Speekman.” 

Mollie was writing down the names. 
“First thing we’ll do,” she exclaimed, as 
her pencil Hew over the paper, “ is to try 
and see it we’re to he married at all.” 
Here she got up and placed three dishes 
in front of Aunt Mandy. “I’ll tie this 
handkerchief over your eyes. Auntie, 
aud then you must put your hand into 
one of these dishes. One is an empty 
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dish, one has clean water in it and one 
water tliat’s not clean. Now i£ you put 
your finger into the clean water, you’re 
going to liave a good husband; if you 
touch the other, you’ll have a bad hus¬ 
band ; and 0, Aunt Jlaiuly, don’i put 
your hand into the empty dish, ’cause 
then you won’t have v\ny husband at all.” 

Aunt Handy’s poor old wrinkled hand 
hovered over the dish for some time. “ I 
kinder hate to put it down,” she said, “be¬ 
cause I s’pose it’ll go right into the 
empty dish.” 

“No ’twon’t. Auntie,” cried Jtollie, ex¬ 
citedly; “wheel it round three times and 
let it go,” 

Konnd went the hand and down. 

“01 0! 0! it went right into the 
clean water, truly it did,” shouted Jlollie, 
“and you’ll marry that .lames Benton, 
you see,” 

ilollie was dancing about the room and 
Aunt Handy was tugging at tlie liand- 
kerchief, when all of a sudden the door¬ 
bell rang. 

“It's company,” Aunt Handy wliis- 
pcred, pulling the handkercliief oil. 

“We’ll invite ’em to join the party,” 
cried .Mollie, starting for the door; 
“you’re not going- to be cheated out of 
your llallowe'en.” 

AVhen Hollie opened the door there 
were several dozen boys and girls gazing 
up at her, “You found us out, didn’t 
yoiil” they cried. Mollie stared at them. 

‘•01 now, don’t pretend,” cried Be 
Turner, as they all Hocked into the par¬ 
lor; '‘you knew we were coining and 
you’ve got tiie house all lighted.” 

And then it Hashed into Hollie’s iiead 
that this was a surprise party. She 
dropped into a chair and commenced to 
laugh and cry all at once, “1 was having 
a party for Aunt Handy,” she managed to 
.say at last; “ I tlionglit you’d left me out 
this year.” 

And tlien the surprise was all on the 
other side. .I.aok Simmons’s eyes kept 
opening wider and wider as lie looked at 
IHollie. “ Left—yon—out,” he gasped, 
“ well—I—should—smile. What kind of 
a party do you s’pose we’d have without 
you?” 
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Uy ANNA WENTWOKTH SICAKS 

I T wns a party for young nion and maidens—who ever lieard of a mar¬ 
ried person finding fun in the magic rites and mystic symbols that 
are peculiar to the last night of October? About twenty-live of her 
friends were summoned by the hostess to appear at her house. The 
notes indicated the order of the entertainment. They read: 

Hiss Eleanor Lawrence 
requests the pleasure of 
ilr. Charles Lee’s 

company on Wednesday evening, October the thirty-first 
at eight o’clock. 

She bogs that he will come prepared to participate in the 
mysteries and rites of All-halloween, and to wear a 
costume which shall bo appropriate to the occasion, 
representing a oharacter of fact or fancy, one which will 
not bo injured by communion with the spirits of the 
visible and invisible worlds. 

All who were invited came, of course, for no one could have resisted 
such a summons. As the guests appeared, one after the other, awesome 
gasps arose, mingled with giggles and roars of laughter. There were 
spectres clad in white, with faces bleached beyond recognition. There 
W'cro clowns, who bounded into the room with handsprings and somer¬ 
saults. Characters from Alice in Wonderland made their entrance, and 





3 


wild Iiidinns whooped a greeting. Coquettish little Japanese maids 
■simpered coyly behind fans. A Topsy danced a jig, and, last but 
not least, an Italian organ-player with a real organ came in grind¬ 
ing out the “ Tannliiiuscr ” rnarch. Tlion pandemonium seemed to 
rage until some one started on the piano a slow measure, and in 
marclied eight figures done up eaeli in a sfieet and pillow¬ 
case, bearing in tlieir liands eacli a jaek-a-laiitorn. 

Their arrival was tlio signal for festivities 
to begin. It was announced that collides 
should form for a grand march. A goblin 
bowed to a queen of hearts, a clown to a nun, /// 
and just as fancy seized tliem, gay and sober, fl/ 
joined liands to trip togctlier a merry two-step U 

in and out of tlio rooms, through doors II 

and portieres, a line of fantastic figures. A' I 

The music changed into a lanciers; // ■ 'A-.' 1 

the eight ghosts formed, tlic rest 


as they happened to be together, 
and all went tlirough the figures in 
a way that would have amazed 
the originators of that dignified 
dance. There was no doulit by , 

this time that every one was ready L 

for a frolic and in mood for initia- jjj 

tion into the mystic doings of the j 
chosen night. Jj 

Preparations had been made. 

The whole house had been con- r 
verted into a sanctuary for the M 
revellers down to tin; lowest re- 
gions, for how could there be a 

Halloween eolebration without the 1 « c 

cellar stairs? It was to bo noted, 

too, tliat the genius of tlio liostess displayed it- 

self in having planned for a variety of enter- 

tainment, and to have nothing last too long— 

until it dr.agged or interest in it flagged for a moment. She knew 

the secret of making her guests have a good time. 

Here are a few examples of the dealing with the powers of dark¬ 
ness that went on on this occasion: On a small table was put a jilat- 
ter with a iiionld of flour, which had been moistoiiod a little to turn 
out in good shape. A ring was concealed in its depths. The leader 
took a knife and carefully cut off a thin slice; then he handed it 
to the next in line for his turn; slice after slice was cut until the 
ring enmo to light, 'fhe finder, it is true, will be first to marry. 
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hut for that lm))i)y 
omen lie must pay 
the penalty of tak¬ 
ing the ring in his 
teeth from the flour 
—and a girl must do 
the same; it is no 
easy task. 

Another test is a 
trying one for those 
with trailing skirts. 
A lighted candle is 
fi.\ed in the middle 
of the floor, not too 
securely placed, and 
each one takes a 
turn at jumping over 
it. Whoever succeeds 
in clearing the candle 
is guaranteed a hap¬ 
py year ahead, free 
of trouble or anx¬ 
iety, hut alas for the 
unfortunate who ex¬ 
tinguishes the candle 
or knocks it over! 
A twelvemonth of 
woe will be his—or 
hors. 

There arc the se¬ 
cret tests where one 





keeps his own counsel 
about names. In 
tubs of water each 
participant floats a 
half walnut-shell with 
a tin.v sail made of 
a toothpick and a 
slip of paper. On the 
liapcr each writes 


and another’s, reveal¬ 
ing thc.se to no one. 
The hoots are all 
launched at the some 
time, the' water is 
agitated to moke min¬ 
iature waves; those 
whoso boats are over¬ 
turned will not win 


sweethearts, hut the 
owners of the ships 
that outride the 
troubled sons will got 
their hearts’, desires. 
The interest in this 
test is always acute. 
After it the tubs 
may be used to drop 
molted lead into. 
Every one is given 


K •£ r*-- n-- 
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a ))it, and ns a piece drojis it is breathlessly 
watched as it takes form, for in doing so it 
indicates what shall he the occupation of the 
future mate. If a hook is shown, he or she 
will ho a scrihhlor or an editor; if a coin 
foniis, riches are assured; a pill indicates a 
doctor; a parchment, a lawyer; and woe to 
those whose lead takes no shape—for these 
a lonely life is forecast. 

There are apple-peeling tests known to all; 
the paring of an apple unbroken thrown over 
the head haekward will never fail to show the 
initial of the future husband’s or wife’s name; 
and tliere is the less eommon tost of the npj)le 
seeds, where one names two seeds for sweet¬ 
hearts; the seed which will remain longest 
sticking to the eyelid showing who will remain 
most true. And there is the hurniug-uut test, 
on the same order, where three nuts are placed 
on glowing coals after being secretly iiamed, 
the one remaining alive longest giving proof 
positive of the faithfulness of the person 
whose name it hears. 

IVrhaps one of the most popular of tests 
is that of tlu‘ howls. One howl is filled with 
clear water, another with wine, a third with 
vinegar, a fourth is empty. All are placed 
ill a line on a table. The testers arc blind¬ 
folded, turned about three times, and led to 
the table. A hand is then imt out and a 
projihcey foretfild by the bowl touehed. 'I'ho 
water shows a happy, peaceful life; the wine 
])romises a rich, eventful, noble career; the 
vinegar, misery and poverty; and the empty 
bowl is a .symbol of a bachelor or a spinster 
life. 

'The cellar-stairs tost must be tried, where 


the maid boldly goes down backward, holding 
a mirror, and trying to catch in it the fea¬ 
tures of him who will bo her mate—for a 
youth this is not such a grewsome perform¬ 
ance. The tost of eollcgo colors is another 
popular one. Itibbons indicating the college 
colors arc hung up; the girls are blindfolded, 
and each maiden jiicks out a streamer, and 
so knows what her husband will hail ns his 
alma malar. 

At the party I am (pioting the suiipcr hour 
came all too soon; the .young people had to 
leave the fate tests to oat a trul.v Halloween 
rejiast, where the salad was served on cab¬ 
bage leaves—cabbage being ever the herb of 
Halloween feasts—and the sandwiches cut in 
heart-shapes. After suiiper came a fagot 
ghost-stor.v telling hour or two, when each was 
braved to tell a liorrible tale, a prize going to 
the one whoso tale was voted the worst. The 
fagots were prettil.v tied with ribbon, and all 
sat around an oiien fire. It was aggravating 
to have the climax of the stor,v come some¬ 
times .just as tlie last twig was consumed, 
and to never know the finish of it; and it is 
to b(! feared this did not happen without some 
malice prcpeiiKC on the jiart of the tellers. 

Dancing finished the evening’s entertain¬ 
ment; a cotillon, where the iiartuers found 
each other by fitting card-board, gilded half 
wish-bones together. At the end the hostess 
presented to eacli departing guest a tiny pill¬ 
box containing pills warranted to be made of 
ingredients of such magic virtue that if taken 
before sleeping a dream of one’s future fate 
would bo invoked. Each carried off the souve¬ 
nir in high glee. 
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1 Halloween. 

Clarence Jn.stice,-a lad irom-the city, 
wa.s visiting his country j-elatives.. He 
' was just now visiting iJnele Rob’s fanii- 
’ I}-, which consi.ste(l of IMr. and .Mrs, 
Mason, Herbert,who was nine years old, 

' and Helen anil Ihed, who were older. 
Now; ,.it happanad that Helen and Fred 
were going to a Flalloween party, and 
Herb and Clarence, w’hen asking- i|, they 
might go, were told that they were not 
invited. Thi.s, of course, made, theiii 
angry, and that was the cause , of the 
following.conversation; . 

-. “Say, Herb., Igt’s have.some fun ,as 
well as Helen. and Fred. Now in, the 
city,’’.said Clarence, with a patronizing 
air, “we have lots of fun pulling fruit, 
vegetables and flowers and taking gates 
off their posts. . Suppose , we do that. ’ ’ 
“All right!’’ said Herbert, cracking 
his heels together, in evident delight. 

They told several boys of their plan, 
who .were likewise willing. The boj's 
could hardly wait till Saturday evening 
came, but at last it arrived. . ; 

Mrs. Mason noticed the bo 5 's going to 
bed quite earl}-, but did not think much 
about it. However, they went upstairs 
and crawled out .onto the veranda, slid 
down tlie railing of the porch and ran 
to the barn, where. they found five boys 
awaiting them. 

They went to Blair’s first, and pulled 
all of his garden, .truck, and his wife’s 
bc.autiful fipw^s. Thus they visited ten 

“Say, boys,.it ain’t so much fun as it 
was at .first, is it?’,’ said Davie Ander¬ 
son. 

“Oh ,yes it is,Frank and I are.having 
lots of fun, aren’t we, Frank?’’ said 
another small voice. 

“Of course,’’ said his companion,but 
not just exactly thinking so. 

At last they came to.Grandma Dittle!s 
small cottage, where , she had picked up 
a, living, she and . her grandsom Of 
course none wished, to .do her any.dam- 
agc, . so they passed .b}-. 

, They had passed her house, but where 
were they going? Surely they would 
not go to Mr. Mason’s? Yes, that was 
the place they were going. 

‘ ‘ Oh, ’ ’ thought Herbert, ‘ ‘ they will 
pull mamma’s plants too. I never thought 
of that. ’ ’ So he stole up to Clarence and 
asked him to leave,his mother’s plants 
alone. 

“Say, do you hear this baby? Herbert 
wants us to leave Aunt Alice’s things. 
We’ll not do it. By George, I say we’ll 
not do it. ’ ’ 

“No! no!’’ shouted the boys, “we’ll 
not stand that. We will do more damage 
than ever, won’t we. Just to think of 
pulling our own mother’s things and 
leaving theirs alone. That’s too thin. ’’ 
“Well, I’m sure they did do more 
damage, for they took two gates off 
their hinges, put the buggy in the road 
and shook off all the peaches, besides 
damaging other .'things. Being tired 
they went home, feeling worse than they 
had for some time, because the little 
man in their head said tliey had been 
doing wrong. Perha'ps you say, “Who 
is the little man. ’ ’ Well, his naine is 
Conscience. Of course Clarence had done 
this sort of thing so many times that he 
did not mind it. 

As Herbert lay in his bed he thought 
how mother and Helen had worked so 
hard raising their vegetables. YTiat 
would his mother thinkiwhen she saw 
the peaches? The more he,thought,.the 
worse he felt, and at last he arose, dressed j 
himself and slid down the railing of the' 
porch the second time that miserable 
night.- He; got a sack and picked them 
up the best he could. Then, thinking 
of the cabbage,he piled it in a row. He 
thought he could bury it to-morrow. 1 


.41as ! he did not think of to-morrow be¬ 
ing Sunday. 

Herbert went back to bed, but not tq 
sleep. At la.st, aljont three o’clock, h^ 
fell asleep, but did not enjoy it one 
minute, for even in his sleep old Mr. 
Conscience was telling that it was 
wrong, all was wrong. Awaking at six 
he heard his father building the-fire. 
What did he tliink, what did he say? 
Hearing his mother in the room below 
he could not stand it longer. So he 
dressed and went down, trembling from 
head to toe. Going to the dining-room 
he found his mother. MTiat! was mother 
crying? 

Going to her, he told his storj-. - 
“Well, my little boy, when I saw 
everj-tliing torn up I didn’t know wliat 
to do. I just .sat down and cried, I 
could not help it. .1 feel like whipping, 
lint I know- you are sorry; besides 
Clarence put tlie mischief in your head, 
to be .sure. I'll forgive you this time, 
but never again must my boy indulge in 
such harmful pranks. Rnn and call 
Clarence and Fred. ’ ’ 

Helen came down stairs and Mr. Mason 
came in the house, and Mrs. Mason told 
them of the last night’s frolic. .“I.don’t 
believe I’d whip them,’’ she continued. 

“Yes, but I will,’’ Mr. Mason said, 
firmly. , , 

After breakfast he said,“Now, I want 
to know who was the beginner of this 
frolic, . as you call it. ’ ’ 

“I was,’’ Clarence answered truthful- I 

b'- • > 

“What made you do it?’’ 

‘ ‘ Because I wanted to have some fun. 
“Well, I’ll give you some pretty 
soon. 

“.\s for 3-0U, Herbert, when Clarence 
told of his fun, did you not know it was 
wrong, and that it was wrong to help 
him do such inischief?’’ 

“I didn’t think,’’ was the answer. 

‘ ‘Maybe you can think after this. Now 
I’ll tell you, boys, I hate to whip 3 ’ou. 

I never have whipped a child yet, but 
this is too much to let go by unheeded. 

I will hate to tell Aunt Mary that I had 
to whip her boj-,. but it must be so. ’’ 

He whipped pretty hard, and it had 
the right effect. Of course the other 
bor-s got paid the same wa}-. 

Clarence went home Monda}-.. He was 
ashamed to stay longer. As for Herbert 
and the other boys they said, “No more 
Halloween is CUT disll ’ * 

_ Edith. 
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HALLOW'KEN. 

Hallow-een, vulgarly known in England as ** Nut- 
crack Night,” is the vigU of All Saints Day, or No¬ 
vember ist, and so falls inevitably on the last evening 
of October. 

Ever since the Holabird girls gave that hallow-ecn 
party last year, in Mrs. Whitney’s pretty story,* cer¬ 
tain young friends of ours have been determined to do 
the same. So, for their beneht and that of other girls 
who ore readers of Home and Society, we append a 
list of old charms and customs peculiar to this night 
We warn them, however, that it is ** thought to be a 
night when devils, witches, and other mischief-making 
b^gs are all abroad on their baneful errands; and par¬ 
ticularly those aerial people, the fairies, are said on 
that ni^t to hold a grand anniversary.” Wherefore, 
dears, look well to your behavior I 

First in order are the dream-produdngcharms. **She 
who derires to know to what manner of fortune she 
will be married, will grate and mix a wahmt, a hazel¬ 
nut end a nutm^. Mix them with butter and sugar 
into pUl^ and swallow them before going to bed. If 
her fortime is to marry a gentleman, her sleep will be 
full of golden dreams. If a tradesman, odd noises and 
tnmultA If a traveler, then will thunder and light¬ 
ning disturb her.” 

Or, there is the lemon-peel duurm. Carry two lemon- 
peels all day in the pocket and at night rob the four 


posts of the bed with them. The future spouse ap¬ 
pears in sleep and presents the dreaming girl with two 
lemons. If he does not come, there is ** nohcpet ” 

Then come the spells for waking hours. 

The cabbage-pulling charm:—The maiden walks 
backward till she gets to the cabbage-bed, and pulls 
the first she stumbles ova*. If large, it is a good 
omen. If much earth clings to it, he will be rich; if 
it is straight, be will be well-favored; if crooked, he 
will be ugly or deformed; if the stem tastes sweet, 
his temper is an ea^ one; if bitter, it is cross-grained. 

The lime-kiln charm :~-Steal out all alone to the 
lime-kilD and throw in a due of blue yam. Wind it 
in a new due (or ball) off the old one, and toward the 
latter end something will hold the thread. Demand, 

“ Who holds?** and the kiln-pot vriU reply by naming 
the Christian and somame of your future hus^nd. 

The next is for the use of gentlemen. 

The shirt-sleeve charm :>-D!p your shirt-sleeve in 
the water of a spring running south, and go to bed, 
leaving it hanging Ixifore the fire. Some time near 
midnight the apparition of your future wife will come 
in and turn the deeve as if to dry the other side of it. 

The glass and candle charm can be practiced by 
both sexes. Take a candle—go before the looking- 
glass and eat an apple —combing your hair all the 
time. As you gaze you will perceive the face of your 
future husband or wife peeping over your shoulder. 

Apples play a prominent part on Hallow-een. Ap¬ 
ple-parings flung over the shoulder always fall into the 
mystic letter on that night. Apple-seeds may be 
named and stuck on either cheek, the one which 
sticks longest indicating the decree of Destiny. 

Nuts too. The nuts are named and laid in pairs 
on the embers of a wood-fire. If one nut snaps and 
flies away from the other it means separation. If it 
returns, re-nnion is indicated. If both bum together, 
the course of true love will run smooth. 

The **Lady-Bird** charm is one of the prettiest, 
though it could hardly be adapted to an evening party. 
One of the ctmning^ winged things is caught and held 
tenderly, while this rhyme is repeated:— 

"This lady-Ey I take fivm off the grass, 

Whose spotUMl back mi^t scarlet-red surpass. 

Fly, lAdy-bird! North, South, or East^ or West- 
Fly where the man is fbtmd I lore the best.** 

The insect is then released, and flies at once triiere it 
—and Fate—has willed. 

Lastly. Three times round the house backward, 
and you walk into the anus of the man yon are to 
marry. All of us who have read iVe Gtris rec¬ 
ollect what befell sweet Ledie Goldthwaite when she 
tried this diann. 

And so we end— widiing each maiden who tries the: 
spell this Hallow-een as fiur a fate. 
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HALLOWEEN; OR, 

*' Some merry, friendly, country-folks 
Together did convene 
To bum their nits, and pou their stocks 
And hand their Halloween 

Fu’ blylhe that night.”— 

It was a merry band that trooped into the 
square hall of the great comfortable home¬ 
stead at The Grove that bright October af¬ 
ternoon, and the mellow light of the setting 
sun made a glory about the bright young 
heads, and lit the laughing, girlish eyes tvith 
yet greater brilliancy. Rich chestnut braids, 
bright golden coils, and raven bands, were 
alike radiant for the moment. 

I—serene spinster—had been wheedled and 
coaxed until I stood committed to give these 
madpaps a “Halloween” frolic. To tell the 
truth, my scruples were not very obstinate, 
for I hoped these merry young voices would 
dispel the shadow that was falling on the 
dear old home whence all had passed—to 
the altar, to otlier homes, and to heaven— 
save just my lonely self; and from sheer force 
of habit I clung to the homestead hearth, 
propping my drooping spirits with frequent 
visits from cheery young relations, and the 
determination that the old house should be 
“kept up” for the holiday gathering. For 
at Thanksgiving and the “ Christmas Week” 
the home band rallied from all points of the 
compass, and the ties of kinship gathered new 
strength. 

So it came to pass that my niece Kitty 
Coles was spending the month with me, and 
having happened upon an old book upon 
“The Supernatural,” had become imbued 
with a frantic desire to test some of her new¬ 
found theories on the approaching “Hallow¬ 
een.” Now, as I was altogether too sedate 
for such pranks, she had found some fellow- 
conspirators of her own age, and the time was 
at hand which was to test my hospitality, as 
well as their ingenuity and nerve. And how 
jolly it was, to be sure, to see the graceful 
forms and bright young faces flitting about, 
preparing the night’s mysteries. I soon learn¬ 
ed that my principal rdle was Lady Bounti¬ 
ful—in other words, to place house and sub¬ 
stance tern.) at the disposal of the ma¬ 
rauders. Their preparations were soon com¬ 
pleted, and after tea the girls drew about 
the ample fireplace to watch “ the melting of 
the lead,” in a little old'iron skillet which 
they had unearthed from some imknown 
quarter—for youth seems to possess a ma¬ 
gician’s charm of intuition if not of creation, 
and those girls certainly made discoveries 
that were new to-my gray hairs even. From 
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CHRISSIE’S FATE. 

my chair in the comer I had the privilege of 
a spectator, and watched with curiosity as 
Kitty hurried in from the kitchen regions 
with a tin basin of clear water in one hand 
and a rusty iron spoon in the other. Deposit¬ 
ing the basin on the hearth, she knelt before it, 
and ivith a—“ Now, girls, who comes first ? ” 
plunged her spoon into the glowing embers 
for the necessary heating. Responding to my 
look of inquiry, Madge Milton enlightened me 
with, “You see. Miss Jeannette, we must 
drop the melted lead into the water, and 
whatever form it takes will show the occupa¬ 
tion of our future husband. I’m awfully curi¬ 
ous,” said Madge, “ so I think I’ll take my turn, 
since you’re all so modest about speaking.” 
Dipping up a little of the molten metal, she 
dropped it in a diffusive sort of way into the 
water. The sharp hiss and sputter brought 
an immediate “ cloud of witnesses ” and a 
puzzled silence, which was soon broken by 
merry queries. 

“Why, Madge, it looks like a pulpit—Hope 
you’re not going to marry a missionary ! ” 

“ Indeed, no, dear; it is much more like a 
beer-mug. Guess its a tjerman student.” 

“Well, it’s obscure enough to be anything,” 
said Madge, in a tone of dissatisfaction. “ I’m 
not one whit wiser for that venture. Who’ll 
spoon next?” 

With “I believe I’m your next neighbor,” 
Netta Fane consulted die fiery oracle; and 
peals of laughter arose as one and another 
traced resemblances, until Kitty sprang from 
her post with flushed face and burning fingers, 
and the declaration that it was time for some¬ 
thing new. 

“/conclude from this trick that we shall 
just all tinkers. Where are the chest¬ 

nuts, Auntie? Frances, just skip into the 
kitchen and bring that long-handled shovel 
.that stands by the ‘Dutch oven;’ there’s a 
lambkin, for I don’t propose to sacrifice my 
poor hands further in this cause.” 

Again they drew about the fire with mock 
anxiety, and ^azed steadily upon the chestnuts 
that bore then names and hopes as they were 
placed in couples on the hot shovel, each 
fair lassie with a favored swain. Miss I^t^ 
(by proxy^ coquetted in a very characteristic 
way—fizzing and hopping—until in a burst 
of generosity and enthusiasm she revealed en¬ 
tirely her white heart Madge sputtered and 
hissed, and finally left her lover altogether, in 
a mad leap into the flames, while demure little 
Daisy Bumsjfighed her life away nestling close 
beade her stphd choice. Netta Fane skipped 
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about in an uncertain sort of manner, first to 
one lover and then to another, until she finally 
edged into a cold corner, quite alone. 

The pleasures of “ popping” being exhaust¬ 
ed, several other experiments were proposed 
which I was obliged to veto, as all included 
out-door expeditions, and one involved my 
winter’s supply of cabbages. So my plea of 
icy dews and uncertain routes-in the darkness 
prevailed, and the wonder-bopk was scanned 
anew. 

“There, we forgot the herrings we were.to 
•bring from-the village 1 What shall we do ? 
Miss Jeannette, that’s such a fine trick 1 You 
must swallow a salt herring in three bites, 
bones and all, and not drink a drop till the 
apparition of yoiur future spouse comes in the 
night to offer you a glass of water. We must 
have that Haven’t you a herring in the house, 
no matter if it’s ever so dry?” 

I racked my brains in vain, but could find 
no compromise between codfish and sardines. 
But meanwhile they had turned to fi-esh fields 
and pastures new. I need hardly enumerate 
the varioCs 'experiments, though they were 
many and ludicrous. But finely came the 
most momentous and inspiring of all, that 
which was to show' the true metal. 

“My dears,” announced Kitty, in a serious, 
dignified tone, “ buckle on your armor now, 
for I am about to propose what deman(jf 
Spartan coiuage. Leading from the library 
next us is a covered Way, which communicates 
directly with an old summer-house, which 
was inclosed to serve as a study for god¬ 
father, when he was a young man. It is just 
the place for our last, most important charm. 
One of us must take a candle and an apple, 
and having first let down her hair, must pace 
along this lonely corridor, enter this ruined 
temple, and there find a mirror, before which 
she must seat herself; and as the clock strikes 
twelve, must eat her apple and comb out her 
hair. She will be rewarded by seeing the face 
of her futine lover and husband reflected in 
the glass as though he were looking over her 
shoulder.” 

Kitty delivered herself of this harangue 
with great gusto, adding, “ Now I don’t mind 
telling you, girlk, that I leave the field dear 
to the rest of you; for nothing could induce me 
to take that terrible promenade, though I did 
hang a mirror out there this afternoon for any 
one who chooses to tempt Providence.” There 
was quite a pause when she finished, and for 
the moment curiosity as'to the relative cour¬ 
age of the pretty group before me kept back 
the command whi^ I meant to give a^nst 
this expedition, 'The girls looked curiously 


into one another’s faces, but all seemed to 
shrink from the ordeal, until Chrissie Mar- 
stone turned and said, with an odd laugh, 
“ 'Well, girls, I’ve made up my mind that I’ll 
do it, just for the fan of the thing.” 

“ O Chrissie; dare you ? ” burst in a sort 
of half-protest from all, and I think this settled 
brave Chris. She was a handsome blonde, a 
trifle haughty perhaps, yet with a ravishing 
smile that belied her stately mien, for she car¬ 
ried her seventeen years like a society-queen. 
I should have refused any other, I think,'but 
I liked Christabel, and I knew, too, that op¬ 
position would be useless if she was really 
determined. “It is half-past eleven now, 
chiries, and Lady Macbeth demands her 
lamp, with the rest of her paraphernalia, for 
I must be in time to meet my pliant lover,” 
pursued brave Chris, undauntedly. 

“ We shall all wait for you in the library,” 
we said, and the lamps were forthcoming 
as well as the candle. “And then we’ll go 
directly to bed, if you please, my dears,” I was 
obliged to add. Chrissie sat by the fire, un- 
winSng the golden glory of her hair, which 
rippled in radiant waves from her crown to 
her knees. It was the “ Maistone hair,” the 
traditional pride of her house, and seemed 
almost too much sh'g^ graceful form. 

Her cheeks were fiiulied:with excitement, her 
eyes glistened and danced, and her lovely 
mouth was tremulous with unspoken thoughts. 
I think I never realized her beauty before; 
but she seemed lovely then beyond compare. 

Throwing a shawl about her shoulders, she 
took the candle, the apple (which Kitty con¬ 
siderately took care should be small), and her 
comb, and with rapid step and not a word 
of good-bye sped swiftly down the “corridor,” 
as Kitty had romantically termed it As I 
watched her all the ludicrousness of the scene 
vanished. She looked like some sweet saint 
framed in the nimbus of her shining hair,— 
like Beatrice going to her dungeon. - 

She soon disappeared from our sight in a 
bend of the passage-way, and the; group of half- 
fiightened girls huddled together in a hushed 
crowd of scared faces upturned to me with a 
half-query and half-protest “We ought not 
to have let her go—diow long will she stay ? ” 
As none . could answer, they tried to divert 
themselves finm foolish fears. Kitty was 
studying the clock face and winking hard 
over “three doses of salt, administered two 
minutes apart” In spite of all attempts at 
amusement it. seemed an age, although it 
was TeaUy five minutes after twelve. Still 
the corridor was dark and silent, and .1 had 
almost made up my mind to break the spell 
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and go to meet her, when the pale light flick¬ 
ered once more at the end' of the passage¬ 
way; As she came nearer, it seemed as 
though she was very white—else it was the 
sickly glare of the candle, but as she crossed 
the threshold her fingers relaxed, the candle 
fell, and she threw herself upon my neck with 
a burst of hysterical sobs. The nervous 
strain had been too much, and I led her into 
the parlor again, and, drawing her down on 
the broad divan, tried to soothe her. But 
she sprang up in a moment and said, “ Girls, 
don’t ever try that experiment—for it’s true. 
I’ve seen him—I’ve seen him—and I’m sure 
it’s true 1 ” 

“ Wlio— whol—do tell us all about it,” and 
the astonished girls drew back in a half-hor¬ 
ror as they looked upon Chrissie’s unnatural 
pallor and restless, trembling fingers. Draw¬ 
ing her down once more, and clasping my 
warm hands over her cold ones, I soon calm¬ 
ed her sufficiently for the narration of her 
story. 

“After I left you I walked fast, because 
it was chilly, and although I was not afraid, I 
felt excited. Of course all was quiet when I 
entered the old study. I found Kitty’s mirror, 
and seating myself before it, fell to quietly 
musing, forgetting my apple and comb, when 
I suddenly heard a stealthy footstep near. 
As I was about to turn my head quickly, 
thinking some of you meant to play a joke 
upon me, my uplifted eyes encountered in 
the mirror the reflection of a handsome, 
smiling face—that of a gentleman. 

“ It was quite as life-like as my own, and 
seemed to be peering over my shoulder. It 
was the face of a man of twenty-five, I should 
judge, -with dark hair and merry brown eyes, 
a clear, rich complexion and a saucy mouth, 
half-hidden by a long, full moustache. It was a 
face I had never seen before, and I was spell¬ 
bound—too fascinated to move a muscle. 
With a half-bow and a whole smile, disclosing 
fine teeth, it or he, or whatever it was, disap¬ 
peared. The revulsion of feeling the moment 
it was gone was terrible. Such a horrible fidght 
came over me as I turned and saw that-every- 
thing was unchanged—not a trace of humani¬ 
ty near—that I clutched my light with a des¬ 
perate grip and flew into the entry! How I 
reached you alt I shall never know, for I felt 
as 'if I was suffocating.” 

“O Auntie I what could., it have been?” 
gasped Kitty. 

“ It is impossible, my child, that it could 
have been anything but an over-excited fancy, 
and you must all forget it now and get ready 
for bed.” 


“No, Miss Jeannette, I know, and shall 
always affirm to my dying day that my senses 
were clear, and I did indeed see another face 
in the glass beside my own,” answered Chris- 
tabel, in a tone of such earnest con'viction 
that I was staggered for a moment. The girls, 
rallying from their scare, insisted it was a 
“ true sign, and now that Chrissie had seen her 
lover, they would make one more effort.” So 
Daisy went to bed faithfully obeying the di¬ 
rections :— 

“ Turn yom boots toward the street. 

Leave your garters on your feet. 

Put your stockings on your head, 

You’ll dream of the one you’re going towed I ” 

—awhile Kitty, pursuant to her “salt charm” 
—having successfully accomplished the three 
swallows—went to bed backward, and lay 
down upon her right side, determined to 
sleep without stirring till morning. As my 
room was separated only by a thin partition 
from the larger one which the girls had impro- 
'vised into a dormitory for the sake of being 
together, I had the benefit of Kitty’s martyr¬ 
dom. After they had chatted sometime, I 
heard her voice mournfully exclaim, “ Oh 
dear 1 if I only could stir enough to have a 
drink! I’m dying of thirst! ” yet refusing all 
offers of relief, determined not to spoil Kef' 
charm. Then— 

~ “ Oh girls 1 how I pity Lot’s 'wife. I should 
mink she would have swallowed the Dead 
Sea.” 

And again: “This is ever so much worse 
than having your ‘ photo ’ taken, because you 
can ■wink then; besides, if you do spoil it, you 
can have another one taken.” 

Thus through the watches of the night came 
the lamentations of this small Jeremiah, till 
suddenly there was a' bound upon the floor, 
and a burst of laughter, as poor parched Kitty 
made an attack on the pitcher, and between 
swallows announced that she was “ cured in 
every sense of the wordcatch her in such 
a pickle again, if she never got married,” 
which was the last sound I heard from my 
dove-cote. 

The morning dawned clear and fresh, and 
November seemed to borrow her first dayy 
from her predecessor, to get a good start as it 
were, and I found my birds could be larks as 
well as owls; for ere my own toilet was com¬ 
plete I heard the rustling and nestling and 
twittering, which finally merged into a general 
gossiping, and the click of little heels across 
the floor. This assured me that my breakfast 
preparations could proceed, for neither super¬ 
stition nor sentiment can exist 'without food, I 
find. Poor Daisy was in great distress when, 
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on rising, she found her tiny boots staring 
at the bam instead of streetward, and she was 
quite sure 

- ** Some elfin sprite 
On mischief night** 

had turned them. Wonderfiil visions were re- 
lated at the table, in which hobgoblins and 
knights seemed to have an even chance of 
it, while Kitty’s demands on my coffee-pot 
betrayed her briny condition. Chrissie was 
still a trifle pale and preoccupied. 

And tluis ended, or seemed to end, the 
Halloween Frolic. 

As the last blue veil whisked out of sight 
down the road, I heartily wished them all ba^ 
But the sunlight and laughter lingered long in 
the bid house, cheering me until the Thanks¬ 
giving preparations commenced, when Kitty 
was with me again; and while I was engaged 
in preparing “divers and sundries” of sweets 
and pastes, flesh and fowl, her nimble, taste¬ 
ful fingers were beautifying the rooms with 
festoons and garlands and bright bouquets. 
Her Bhthe.jroung friends hunted through high¬ 
way and woodland for leaves and moss, grass¬ 
es and pines, and came in laden. For sev¬ 
eral days the great hall was piled with a beau- 
tifuT confusion of. dark evergreens, trailing 
Princess Pine, smoky wreaths of graceful cle¬ 
matis, great clusters of the scarlet and orange 
bitter-sweet, and the dazzling globes of the 
snowbeny. Baskets of ferny moss too; and 
sprays of wild cranberry ! Wasn’t it a lovely 
firame for beautiful faces and graceful forms ? 
Can you wonder the old home was transfigured 
under the magic of such influences, and that 
a proud hostess greeted the new-comers, as 
by twos and tens they all gathered under the 
roof-tree? Every nook was filled, from the 
great “ spare-chamber”—double-bedded for 
Sie occasion—to the old mahogany crib for 
Baby Maud I 

Well, all went on finely, till ju.st as we were 
about to march in grand procession to the 
Thanksgiving-feast, the door burst open, and, 
to our great surprise, merry RoUie Haydonj my 
young nephew, in all the pride and promise 
of a nearly attained majority, walked in, with— 

“ How are you all, good kinsfolk, and my 
blessed Auntie ? I was determined to come, 
‘if it took a leg,’ and though it was hard 
to get off, I did it; and here’s my chum, 
Mr. Richard Delamore, whom I insisted upon 
bringing to see a genuine Thanks^ving. He 
protested, but 1 knew you’d give him a hearty 
welcome, and we could find a shake-down 
somewhere, in bam or cellar. So make your¬ 
self at home, Dick.” Whereat the auda¬ 


cious youth pirouetted across the room and 
demanded a cousin’s right from ^ the femi¬ 
nines present, young and old; in the midst 
of which confusion I went to greet and wel¬ 
come our new guest, who was a self-possessed, 
handsome fellow, with a singularly attractive 
expression. 

He was soon on an easy footing with all, 
and we were delighted at the pleasdnt ac¬ 
cession to our numbers. His conversational 
powers were brought into exercise at table, and 
a very merry feast we had, for our young people 
were many, and the elders were rejuvenated 
by the spirit of the day and hour. Rollie and 
Mr. Delamore were studying law in the same 
office, and seemed to feel greater zest for 
merriment after a season of Blackstone and 
Barbour. There was no.end of jokes and re¬ 
partee ; and when all rose flora the table, Rol¬ 
lie caught blushing Miss Kitty about the waist 
and waltzed down the long dining-room in¬ 
to the parlor. Dick looked very much as 
though he would like to follow, but contented 
himself with offering his arm to a fair neigh¬ 
bor and walking rapidly after them. 

“ I say, let’s have a walk,” said Rollie. 
“ Come, girls, get your wraps, imd let us have 
a little tramp to settle our (^ner. . We gen¬ 
tlemen can’t smoke here, and we don’t care 
to lose your charming society, so it’s but fair 
you should join us. Aunt Jeannette, I speak 
for you and Kitty for my escorts; who’ll fol¬ 
low my lead?” The proposition was met by 
a general stampede for wraps, which was evi¬ 
dence plain that it received approval; and 
after keeping my nose so long in the kitchen 
fire, I was glad enough to sniff the crisp, clear 
air., So we strolled off by twos and threes, 
wheresoever we listed. Rollie ahead, with 
Kitty in a bewitching little turban, with its 
saucy red wing perked on one side, and the 
most jaunty jacket of glossy seal-sUn, triiile 
sober I hung on for ballast to this giddy 
young couple. 

“ Oh, Aunt Jean, thb is perfectly jolly I” 
and the dear, daft fellow evidently thought I 
fancied it an all-abroad remark, referring to 
earth and sky, when I knew veiy well it was 
solely stimulated by the bright brown eyes, 
the glowing cheel^ and dainty mouth-of the 
charmer beside him. Ah I did I not see the 
soft little hand that nestled on his atm drawn 
closer as the fi-osty breezes blew the fleeqr 
chestnut curls agamst his coat, and for one 
look at me Kitty had threescore and tea 
But I enjoyed it and wondered- if the' trio 
behind us were getting, on as well, for Dick 
had a lady fair on ea&. arm, and was skim¬ 
ming on after us. As we turned a sharp cor^ 
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ner I heard a suppressed exclamation ahead of 
me, and looking up beheld Chrissie Marstone 
vis-i-vis, looking straight through me, appa¬ 
rently, at some one in the rear. Her dilated 
eyes and flushed cheeks astonished me; but 
sire quickly rallied, and after greeting us, said 
hurriedly, in response to Kitty’s invitation to 
join us, “ I can’t, I’m going to grandfather’s 
with a message.”—“ Bur, dearie, I was just go¬ 
ing to stop at your gate and ask you to come 
up this evening. We are going to have lots of 
fun; say you will.” After a moment’s hesi¬ 
tation she consented, and left us. I was 
somewhat surprised to see her frequent 
glances at Mr. Delamore while Kitty was 
speaking, and almost feared, from the con¬ 
scious blush and drooping eyelids, that our 
sweet Chris was an incipient flirt. Rollie, 
too, seemed struck with it, for as she disap¬ 
peared he said, “ Dick, my boy, I fear you’ve 
smitten that beauty, whoever ^e is.”—“ Ex¬ 
actly. my query,” responded Dick, ignoring 
the first clause. “May I ask who your beau¬ 
tiful friend is, Miss Coles ? ” 

“Certainly; she is my dearest friend, and 
I’m glad you like her, for she is lovely" was 
Kitty s enthusiastic artswer. 

“ Well, I must say that either black is very 
becoming to her, or she is an uncommonly 
handsome girl, though I am not so partial to 
blondes as my friend there,” affirmed Rollie. 

“My friend” seemed lost in thought, and 
I fancied his ladies fair were rather disgusted 
at the turn things had taken, and were ready 
enough to face homeward. 

Most had arrived before us, and the- re¬ 
maining hours of the afternoon were spent in 
chatting and music. After tea, Rollie and 
Kitty started off for Christabel, and I was 
rather amused to hear Mr. Delamore’s ofier in 
the hall to accompany them “just to even 
matters coming home, chum —" he explained. 
I smiled when they had gone, thinking he 
would prove Monsieur de Trop, and fell to 
speculating over Chrissie’s odd manner in the 
afternoon. She was a favorite -with me, and af¬ 
ter the death of her mother—some years back 
—I took the child close to my heart, for she 
had very little sympathy in the cold, still house 
where, being the only child, she had no com¬ 
panion but her father, who was absorbed in 
bis books, and her grim aunt, who hadn’t a 
thought beyond her housekeeping. Christa- 
bel’s nature was as quaint and sweet as her 
name, and very womanly withal, and she 
clung to 'Kitty and me with a fervor that 
seemed odd to one who did not understand 
the force of her character. But since the night 
of the Halloween mystery she had seemed 


dreary and preoccupied; and although she 
never referred to it again in my presence, seem¬ 
ing to avoid the subject, I still felt sure that she 
brooded over it. Meditating thus, I strolled 
back to my room, and was putting the finish¬ 
ing touch to my coiffure, when Kitty’s voice 
started me from my revery. 

She burst into my room, dragging Chrissie 
fairly ofif her feet, and closing the door, clasp¬ 
ed my waist, and whirling me about the room 
exclaimed : “ O Aunt Jean, Aunt Jean, isn’t 
it grand—I’m sa happy— so happy.” When 
I recovered my breath I held the crazy witch 
fast, and said; 

“Child! what possesses you—what is the 
matter ? ” 

“ Oh, do sit down here, and I’ll tell you all 
about it. Chris, come here and hold her 
other hand. You see. Auntie, Mr. Dick would 
come ivith us, and kept asking me about Chris¬ 
sie all the way; and when we got to the house 
and they were introduced, they acted so 
funny, I was completely puzzled. Chrissie 
kept turning red and white, and Mr. Diqk 
looked at her in a kind of daze. It-wBS"such 
an evident case of love at first sight, that 
Rollie and I considered it best to let him es- 
corther,” (profound.Kitty!), “and they walked 
just ahead of us. Well, as we were coihing u^ 
the avenue—suddenly Mr. Dick said ‘ By 
Jove ’ again, just as he did this afternoon, you 
remember; and I was about to rejoin, him, 
when he added, ‘ I have it—I have it,’ and 
looked so straight at Chrissie that she drop¬ 
ped her head on his arm, and I was sure he 
must be mad to make love so violently. Of 
course we asked him what he ‘had’ (I private¬ 
ly suspected it was Chrissie’s hand), and then 
he said that about a.month ago he was riding 
across the country near here, and on a strange 
road he lost his way. It was very late, near¬ 
ly midnight, so he resolved to stop at the 
first house where he saw a light, and ask shel¬ 
ter or further direction. Soon after he came 
upon a large building, and in a small one close 
by was a pale light Tying his horse, he hur¬ 
ried toward it, and, seeing the door slightly 
aju, was about to enter, when he saw the fig¬ 
ure of a woman -with long golden hair seated 
before a table -with her back to him. At first 
he thought she was praying; but, with his usual 
love of adventure, he determined to see her 
face. So he stepped noiselessly behind her and 
saw that she was before a mirror. That mo¬ 
ment she raised her eyes—such heavenly eyes, 
he said—and looked at his face in the glass, 
peering from behind the golden veil of her 
beautifril hair; and as she looked not a sound 
came firam her, but every trace of color died 
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out of her face, leaving it like marble; and 
fearing to frighten her more, he gave a reas¬ 
suring smile, and quietly withdrew as he came. 
Until he was fairly in the saddle again and 
some distance on, he did not once think of 
his errand, so enraptured was he with the 
beautiful vision; but he rode on until he came 
to a village, and finding a hotel, stopped long 
enough for a few hours' rest, and was off at 
dawn. Since that time those eyes have 
followed him in dreams, and come between 
him and all duty.” 

“ O Kitty, don’t! ” pleaded Christabel, as 
she hid her crimson face in my lap. 

“ Why, darling. I’m just repeating his own 
words, only I can’t tell it as splendidly as he 
did. Well, any way, he never thought about 
the locality when Roland asked him to come 
here; and so when he came on Chrissie this 
afternoon, her face seemed like a dream to 
him, and he could not help that exclamation. 
Still he wasn’t at all sure about her; yet when 
he saw her again, by lamp-light, the resem¬ 
blance was startling. But he thought it must 
be hisISfilty until, as we came into the grounds, 
he looked up suddenly toward the house, and 
it all flashed across his mind in a moment,— 
the large building looming oqt of the dark¬ 
ness, and the smaller one with a light moving 
about in it—for I suppose some of the folks 
are prowling around. Chrissie made us hurry 
into the house, but promised she would explain 
her part to him by-and-by; and I think it would 
be so romantic if she would only go out into 
the old study with him and tell him all about it 
there. Isn’t it splendid to think it was all 
true, after all. Aunt Jean?” And Kitty 
paused, quite out of breath. For answer I 
raised Chrissie’s face and head between ray 
two palms, while I asked, “And what does 
my Christabel say to all this? Did she recog¬ 
nize her midnight lover this afternoon?” 

“Yes, Auntie,” she responded, in a low 
tone, “ I knew the face the moment I saw it, 
but I dared not say a word, I knew you would 
all quiz me so; and it all seemed so mysteri¬ 
ous till he explained it But it seems‘as 
though I must have known him all this time.” 

“Well, my darling, I hope it will all come 
right I hidly know what to say.” But I 


had an uncomfortable sense tliat things were 
settled in one direction already. Chrissie had 
a new shyness, and seemed reluctant, yet 
anxious, to go down-stairs. As we entered 
the parlor, I saw our little romance was still 
a secret among us five, and would rem^ so. 
During a pause in the games, Chrissie whis¬ 
pered quietly to me, “Auntie, Mr. Delamore 
is impatient to have me keep my promise, 
and fotty has put it into his head that the 
story must be told in that very room. I have 
agreed, if Kitty and Mr. Haydon and yourself 
will go with us.” 

“Go into the library, dear, all of you, and 
stay till I can slip away unperceived.” 

Which 1 soon did, and in solemn file, with 
triumphal torches we marched down the cor¬ 
ridor into the grim, musty little study, where 
we received a chrism of cobweb by way of 
baptism, in this new Lovers’ Bower. Rollie 
perched on the desk, Dick leaned near him, 
and Kitty nestled in my lap, while Christabel 
stammered out the story of her ordeal, which 
the irreverent Rollie received with a shout of 
amusement But the delighted hero looked 
as though he would like then and there 
to assure her of the faithfulness of the pro¬ 
phecy. Kitty suddenly sprang from my knee, 
exclaiming; 

“ There ! I’ve been wondering how that 
door came to be open. I remember now; 
that was the way I came in to bring the mir¬ 
ror, for 1 had a horror of that pokey old pas¬ 
sage 1 ” 

Things were getting a little awkward, and I 
proposed a return to Ae parlor, lest we should 
be missed, magnanimously leading the proces¬ 
sion this time. 

With a wooing so mysteriously and roman¬ 
tically begun, can you doubt the sequel ? Mr. 
Dick found my old home very attractive long 
after the family dispersed, and the “strange 
road” became a highway to happiness with 
him. This is an age of progress? The woo¬ 
ing sped so well mat I placed June roses 
in my cap for the double wedding, for willfiil 
Kitty determined to have things her own way. 
We fitted up the' old study as a little chap¬ 
el, and the dainty brides made dainty wires, 
where Chrissie “met her Fate.”- 
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